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EW RICHES YOUR HAIR WITH BEAUTY 


Twice as much lanolin give 
your hair twice the twink! 
Leaves it amazingly man 
ageable. So soft, so clean. 
radiant to behold! 
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HERE’S WHY. ee Anacin® is 


like a doctor’s prescription. That is, 


Anacin contains not one but a 


combination of medically proved active 


ingredients in easy-to-take tablet 





form. It’s this combination of ingredients, The way 
working together, that accounts for thousands of 
Anacin’s incredibly fast relief. So for physicians 
really fast relief from pain of headache, and dentists 
neuralgia, or neuritis, get Anacin today. recommend 
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CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. DE QUINCEY 
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“See, I told you they’d find us a table when they saw 
your American Express Travelers Cheques!” 


Tops in acceptability — that’s American Express Travelers Cheques. 
Instantly known and accepted everywhere! 100% safe —if lost or stolen 
you get a quick refund. Buy them at any BANK, Railway Express or 
Western Union Offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 


THE BEST-KNOWN CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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MOVIES 





THE MONTH'S BEST... 


A STAR IS BORN 


FTER FOUR YEARS’ absence, Judy 
£\ Garland returns to the screen in a 
movie loaded with talent—screenplay 
by Moss Hart, music by Harold Arlen 
and Ira Gershwin, top-flight director 
George Cukor, and a great cast— James 
Mason, Charles Bickford, Jack Carson 
—in CinemaScope for Warner Bros. 
This dramatic story, taking you inside 
Hollywood soundstages, spotlights a gir] 
who finds fame but is unlucky in love. 











She i Ol OO gE A 


Judy Garland plays the band singer who 
overnight becomes Vicki Lester, famous 
Hollywood star, and James Mason is 
her excitable, troubled actor-husband. 
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“Is it for 


ME?" 


e®eeeneeeeenre 


You kind of hope itis—tor good 
news and good times often 
come your way by telephone. 


Maybe it's a date for sister 
Sue. Or a business call for 
Dad. Or Bill asking if Jim- 
mie can go to the movies. Or 
Grandma calling Mother to 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Loca. to serve the community. Nationwipe to serve the nation. 











find out if things are all right. 
And everything is more likely 
to be all right when there's a 
telephone in the home. 


In many, many ways, the 
telephone is a real friend of 
the family. And the cost is 
small—just pennies a call. 




















Gradition 


NOTHER WORLD AWAITS VisiroRs to the Pennsylvania Dutch country around 
Lancaster—the world of the Amish and Mennonite farmers who disdain 
“worldly” practices, preferring plain garb, horse-drawn buggies, their own quaint 
language and hard work on their neatly cultivated farms. Gettysburg and other 
historic sites are nearby in this land of rolling hills, beautiful woods and shoo-fly pie. 
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TO INTRODUCE YOU TO BIG MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


FORJUSTA 
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+ wat tite wie your name 


Yes — as an outright gift — as our ““Christmas 
present’’ to you — please accept an assortment 
of 25 breathtakingly beautiful Chilton Christmas Cards, smartly imprinted 
with your name, all ready to mail! Each card is an exquisite expression 
of the Holiday Spirit. And this lovely, valuable assortment costs you 
JUST THE 3¢ STAMP YOU USE TO MAIL THE COUPON! The 
moment you see your Chilton Christmas Cards, you'll realize why 
thousands of men and women are EARNING EXTRA CASH by showing 
Chilton greetings to families, friends and neighbors. 


THOUSANDS MAKE $50 and MORE 
WITH THIS FAMOUS CHILTON PLAN! 


That's why we're making this unheard of offer . . . to demonstrate the 
pleasures and profits of introducing Chilton Christmas cards. You'll be 
proud to show your friends and neighbors the samples we will send on 
approval with your gift cards! 
With Chilton Christmas Cards, you'll earn $10, $20, $50 . . . quickly 
. easily! There are literally hundreds of folks right in ‘your own 
neighborhood who'll thank you for introducing them to the amazing 
quality and value of Chilton Christmas cards. You need no experience ; 
you get our money-making guides which explain everything. 


BUT ACT QUICKLY—THIS OFFER IS LIMITED — ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY! 
We'll send you your assortment of 25 personalized Christmas greetings, 
plus other boxes of beautiful Chilton Christmas Cards, on approval. 
Send no money—pay nothing when your boxes arrive. Show the sample 
cards to your friends and neighbors. Unless you receive immediate orders, 
as an active Chilton dealer, keep your gift assortment, return the other 
cards and owe nothing! YOU TAKE NO RISK! Mail the coupon now. 








r —— <> GED GED GED GED GED GED GED GD GD GD GD GD OD a Oe ee ee a 
CHILTON GREETINGS CO.. 

149 Essex St., Dept. CR-7, Boston 11, Mass. | 
1808 Roscoe St., Dept. CR-7, Chicago 13, III. 


YES, please send me, for just the 3¢ stamp on/ Print Name................cccccccccccceccecees: | 
this envelope, 25 beautiful Chilton Christmas 
Cards. I understand that I will receive other | 
Chilton Christmas cards on approval and that if | Address 


I'm not satisfied I may keep the imprinted assort- 
ment and return the others without obligation. | city 


In Canada: 105 Simcoe St., Toronto 1, Ont. 
PRINT YOUR NAME ON 1 LINE HERE JUST AS YOU WANT IT ON YOUR 25 CARDS. LIMIT 30 LETTERS. 
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By} ...the electronic magazine for women 


Every weekday, for a full hour, the new, 
the good, the useful about everything 
of importance to every woman. 


Originating from the most revolutionary TV 
studio set ever created .. . complete with 
kitchen, workshop, garden, fashion salon... 
editor-in-chief Arlene Francis and a corps of 
editor experts who are authorities in their 
fields cover the woman’s world of food, family 
affairs, fashion and beauty, gardening, 
decorating, etiquette, architecture, child care, 
leisure activities and many more... on 





HOME... the most practical television 
program ever designed for women. 


11:00-12:00 AM, New York Time 
Monday through Friday 


N B BC television 


a service of Radio Corporation of America 
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Coronet’s Family Shopper 








\ . 


re CONSTITUTION, Declaration of In- 
dependence, and Bill of Rights re- 
produced full-size on parchment paper, 
to hang or frame. Set of three, $1. Jeff 
Elliot, Station CO, Flushing 67, N. Y. 





pees NECK Duffle Bag, made of 
water-repellent duck, has leather 
handles on side and bottom, and double 
neck to keep out dust. Size 14” by 31”. 
$4.49. L. L. Bean, Inc., Freeport, Me. 





Pp’ ASTIC Sala- 1 ossa consists of 2 bowls 
which fit together so you can toss 
salad without mess. Separately, they 
are serving dishes. $2.95, Ett-Barr Co., 
2251 Lincoln North, Altadena, Calif. 


12 | (Continued on page 16) 





HIS HAPPY Clown, 7!” tall, separates 
into 6-piece Kiddies Breakfast Set: 
plate, 2 bowls, saucer, cup and salt cel- 
lar. $1.95.* Dresden Art Works, 169 W. 
Madison, Dept. 33, Chicago 2, IIl. 





py ANY whole potato into French Fry 
Potato Cutter, press handle, and you 
get 25 perfect French Fries ready to toss 
in the fryer. $2.98. Mrs. Dorothy Da- 
mar, 717 Damar Bldg., Newark 5, N. J. 
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IND or no wind, this flameless ciga- 
rette lighter works. Tiny Lektrolite, 
$1.65, comes with 6 months’ supply of 
fluid. Guaranteed. Mardo Sales, Dept. 
C, 480 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
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Forgotten 
something? 





Bags all packed, tickets all bought, 
and here you are—ready for that 
long-awaited vacation. But if you 
don’t have a certain product tucked 
into a suitcase, at least a part of your 
vacation might be spoiled. 

For what’s more likely to spoil a 
vacation than not being able to go 
swimming? Yet, if you use external 
pads for sanitary protection, you 
may even feel an understandable 
reluctance to go to the beach. (Ex- 
ternal pads with their belts and pins 
are so bulky!) In fact, you may feel 
self-conscious about shorts, tapered 
slacks or clinging dresses. 

How different—how delightfully 
different—when you have Tampax 
with you. Tampax is internal ~ani- 
tary protection. It never “shows’’ 
under a wet or dry bathing suit. 
And is it comfortable! Actually, you 
don’t even feel the Tampax, once 
it's in place. (No chafing, not a 
speck of irritation.) 

Invented by a doctor, Tampax is 
made of highly absorbent surgical 
cotton in disposable applicators. 
The Tampax itself is so easy to dis- 
pose of that you just don’t have 
any worries. And of course you can 
wear Tampax in your shower or tub. 


One last bit of good news: Tampax 
actually prevents odor from form- 
ing! Choice of 3 absorbency-sizes 
at any drug or notion counter: 
Regular, Super, Junior. Look for 
Tampax Vendor in restrooms 
throughout the United States. 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 
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rihear!...7t’?s SUNDAY 
WITH GARROWAY 


If you’re listening for something special, Garroway’s 
fresh, new radio show is for you. Two hours of 
pleasant music, good news, talks with famous 
people—and Garroway, with each feature 


running as long as you’d like it to. 





You'll find it as unconventional as Garroway himself 
...a mighty pleasant way to spend your 
Sunday evening. The “‘ears’’ have it...and 


they never had it so good. 


SUNDAY WITH GARROWAY 


8:00-10:00 pm, New York time 


NBC RADIO 


— a service of Radio Corporation of America 
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pen PINE Patio Cart comes par- 
tially assembled and sanded, with 
easy instructions for setting up, staining 
or waxing. Howard House, Dept. C, 


106 Warren St.. N.Y. 7, N.Y. $6.98.* 





Ds Air Circulator, $13.95, is a hand- 
some, powerful fan. Runs on AC; 
comes in walnut, ivory, black or grey. 
For office or home. Hollander, Dept. 


f. 
C. 115 Central Pk. West, N.Y. 23, N.Y. 


ERSONALIZED Playing Cards come 
from Burgess House, 428 S. Sixth St., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. Each card has 
your 2- or 3-letter monogram in gold. 
2 decks, bridge or canasta, are $1.95. 
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INE STEEL Klever Kleever can open 
bottles and jar lids, loosen ice-cube 
trays, chop meat, trim fish, tenderize 
steak, remove nails. Dimensional Prod. 


166 2nd Ave., N.Y. 3, N.Y... $3.95. 





LANNEL Evening Out jacket, entirely 
hand-made and embroidered, is im- 
ported from Mexico. $14.75, Old Mex- 
ico Shop, 110 Don Gaspar Ave., Santa 
Fe, N.M. Black or white. Sizes: 12-20. 





ICNIC PAK, $1.98, has 24 pieces: salt 
and pepper shakers, 4 plates, 4 cups, 
4 knives, forks, spoons, pickle fork, 
mustard spreader. Welcome House 


1133 Bway, Dept. CT, N.Y. 10, ‘N.Y. 





16 Merchandise shown on these pages may be ordered by send- 
ing check or money order to the source indicated. Mailing 
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charges must be added to the prices of starred (*) items. 
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the trend is toward 


S°R’sS 


in films for teaching 


HE USE of color motion pictures 
in schools and other institutions 


has increased tremendously dur- 

ing the past few years. Today, 
the demand for teaching films in 
color is growing rapidly. 


Instructors and students alike know 
that motion pictures produced in 
full, natural color provide the closest 
approach to reality—create a feeling 
of presence. Next to actuality, noth- 
ing can bring a subject to life more 
dramatically nothing can hold 
and intensify interest as well. 
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Recognizing the teaching effective- 
ness of color films, Coronet has built 
a library of more than 500 sound 
motion pictures—in full, natural 
color. Black-and-white prints are also 
available. For full information on 
how you may preview, purchase or 
rent these outstanding teaching films, 
write for your free Coronet catalogue 


today! 


Coronet films 


Dept. 2-CA 
Coronet Building « Chicago I, Illinois 
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MISS GLADYS SWARTHOUT 


{ MNetupolitar CQGpew hhar SAYS: 


“If you are interested in proper nutrition, I am sure 
you will find this booklet, ‘FACTS ... about Vitamins, Minerals, 
and Nutrilite Food Supplement; as enlightening as I did!” 


MEN AND WOMEN in all walks of life are realizing the importance 
of proper nutrition in relation to successful living. That is why 
thousands of families make eating Nutrilite a daily habit. 
Your neighborhood Nutrilite Distributor will gladly give 
you a copy of the authoritative booklet “FACTS 


»». about Vitamins, Minerals, and Nutrilite Food Supplement?’ 


NUTRILITE 










For the name of the Nutrilite Distributor 
nearest you, consult your Classified 
Telephone Directory under “Vitamins” 





or “Food Supplements”... or write to 
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1704 Santa Fe Ave., long Beach, California =. 
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Screens burning rays to help you 
tan without burning. 


Soothes and cools, giving fast relief 
from discomfort of sunburn. 











Look for this SQUIBB package at your drugstore 
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Put Your Wife on the 
Family Payroll 


by LUCILLE BRITT 


‘“TF I ONLY HAD SOME MONEY of my 

| own!” is the homemaker’s per- 
ennial lament. Nine times out of ten 
she is not wishing for a legacy—just 
a few dollars each payday, or left 
over from the household expenses at 
the end of the month, that she 
might call her very own. 

Every housewife knows that there 
are two kinds of money: that which 
has to be spent on the household 
budget; and that, if any, which she 
may spend as she sees fit. Here is 
where the trouble comes in. 

What generally happens when 
Mother has the urge to buy a new 
hat, uncovers a spectacular money- 
saving sale, feels like escaping to a 
matinee, suddenly discovers she 
must buy someone a shower or 
wedding present? 

‘“Why, all she has to do is ask for 
it,’ says Father defensively. “I'll 


» give her whatever money she needs 


s —if I have it.”’ 


Yes, she can ask. And she does, 


» though Father may be in a mood 
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over something that went wrong at 
work, or perhaps he’s just paid a 
big doctor bill or his income tax. 
At such times will it promote har- 
monious marital relations to ask for 
money to buy the children new 
snowsuits they won’t need until next 
year but are such a saving to buy 
now while the sales are on? 

When Junior is old enough to 
realize that candy is given away at 
the candy store only in return for 
what grown-ups call ‘‘money’’— 
and money is the stuff that Daddy 
goes out to earn five days a week— 
his parents sit down with Junior 
and the family exchequer. They an- 
alyze his need for this medium of 
exchange, how much of it will satis- 
fy him and their ability to provide 
a steady supply. 

Then they either place an allow- 
ance in his eagerly upturned hand 
or assign him tasks whereby he can 
earn a wage commensurate with his 
age, needs and the family’s ability 
to pay. “Teaches him to realize the 
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importance and worth of money,” 
says Father. 

“Gives him a feeling of belonging 
and being important to the family 
when he shares in its income,”’ says 
Mother. 

Thus, both Father and Junior 
have earning power and money to 
spend as they will. But what about 
Mom? Does she, too, have some 
money all her own to spend as she 
pleases? 

Joan, my neighbor, came over 
one morning in tears. John’s birth- 
day was the following week and she 
hadn’t a penny to buy a present. 

““He always gives me such lovely 
things,’’ she moaned. ‘‘That won- 
derful suede coat last year and a 
fitted suitcase the year before. He 
just cashes his paycheck and buys 
my present, and I never even know 
what he paid for it. 

“If I ask for money to buy him 
a present, he'll call me extravagant. 
I can hear him now, ‘Don’t bother 
getting me anything this year. We 
can’t afford it.” What can I do?” 

A wife needs money of her own 
for many such occasions, and there 
are a number of ways she can get it 
(none of which make for married 
bliss). She can open charge accounts 
and have the bills sent to hubby, 
who is sole custodian of the check- 
book. Or she can arrange to have 
purchases arrive C.O.D. when the 
husband is in his easy chair sitting 
on his wallet and won’t make a fuss 
about paying while the delivery 
man is at the door. Or she can sim- 
ply neglect to pay the milk bill or 
the dry cleaner or the laundryman 
when she wants to surprise the fam- 
ily with those much-needed slip 
covers, or, perhaps, when she just 


feels like being gay and having her 
22 


hair done by that new hairdresser 
everyone is talking about. 

“When Mary is saving for some. 
thing special at our house, we eat 
pancakes and sauerkraut for 
weeks,” Bill Brown says. “‘By the 
time she’s saved what she needs 
from the household budget, Id al- 
most give her something extra just 
to sink my teeth into a roast.” 


Wie SHOULD A WIFE have to ask 


for every bit of extra money she 
wants and needs? Why not pay her 
a wage and end her money prob- 
lems once and for all? Isn’t she 
worth the salary of a domestic? 
One school of thought advocates 
that a man pay his wife a wage 
equal to 10 per cent of his weekly 
paycheck. This school even goes so 
far as to suggest taking this 10 per 
cent from the husband’s check be- 
fore taxes and allocating it to his 
wife. For shame! When has it be- 
come necessary to look on marriage 
as a cold pay-as-you-go business’ 
It seems reasonably safe to as- 
sume that fair young Mrs. Donald- 
son, let us say, entered into the state 
of holy matrimony with her eyes 
wide open, for reasons other than 
the security of free board and room 
and wages for the rest of her life, 
and that she is both able and willing 
to do such work as is necessary to 
make for Mr. Donaldson, herseli 
and their progeny a happy home. 
Likewise, Mr. D. of his free will 
married this fair young lady to love 
and to honor—and without any 
such ulterior motives as gaining a 
wageless housekeeper. He entered 
into this marriage contract with a 
willingness to provide for his chil- 
dren, up to the time when they are 
able to provide for themselves, and 
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certainly with a willingness to pro- 
vide for his mate. 

What Mr. D. does not sometimes 
understand, however, is that this 
latter provision, today, must go 
farther than food, essential clothing 
and medical care. Mrs. D., for her 
mental and moral well-being, needs 
to hear the jingle of pocket money. 

There are, of course, much better 
ways of providing this than simply 
by paying a wife wages. Mr. Allen, 
for instance, gives Mrs. A. a Christ- 
mas present each year that is com- 
pletely hers to do with as she will. 
This is added to on special days 
with fives and tens instead of candy 
or flowers and provides her with a 
small but adequate personal fund. 

Another husband has given his 
wife the sole responsibility of a 
house which is rented. It is in her 
name, the rent is hers, but so is the 
payment of taxes, insurance, re- 
pairs, etc. Another gives his wife a 
birthday present of a few shares of 
stock which she may sell or keep 
and accumulate the dividends. 

Yet there’s a still simpler way— 
the way the Marshalls handle their 
money—and I’ve never seen a hap- 
pier family. They fall in the aver- 
age budget class: Housing 20%, 
Operating Expenses 10%, Food 
25%, Clothes 15%, Savings 10%, 
Extras 20%. 

It is the “Extras”? column that 
all of them, from five-year-old To- 
bey on up, watch eagerly. From 
this come luxuries like new rugs, a 





new Car, new toys, vacations and 
allowances. 

‘‘We keep very careful account 
of our monthly expenses,’’ Mrs. 
Marshall tells me. ‘‘Paying-bills- 
time at the end of the month is not 
for the check writer of the family 
alone. We all gather around and see 
exactly where the money goes. And 
when it’s all over, we get our shares 
—our allowances.”’ 

This kind of family sharing gives 
the homemaker the happy thrill of 
being able to carry out surprises, 
purchase special gifts, take advan- 
tage of bargains; and, most impor- 
tantly, it gives her an equal buying 
power with her husband. It saves 
her from the necessity of perpetual- 
ly nagging him for money. 

Wages for wives? What wife 
would want her worth as homemak- 
er, cook, nurse, mother, wife and 
lover coldly calculated in dollars 
and cents? 

No, husbands and wives can work 
out a system of allowances for ev- 
eryone, based on the family income, 
if they will but sit down with pencil 
and paper and do a little careful 
figuring. And when that figuring is 
done and each is on the family pay- 


“roll, all will have a new feeling of 


importance to the group, the warm 
knowledge of belonging and shar- 
ing. Thrift will creep in once every- 
one knows the financial picture, and 
good nature will replace angry tem- 
pers. For there is no better family 
safety-valve than pocket money. 


MOHANDAS GANDHI once said: ““There go the people. I must 
hasten to follow them, for I am their leader.” 


JULY, 1954 


—Epwarp R. Murraow 
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by HERTHE STRIKER 


N HER FIRST DAY in America, a 
German girl walked into a to- 
bacco shop and asked for a pack of 
cigarettes. As she was about to hand 
her money to the clerk, she noticed 
he had included a match book with 
her purchase. 

‘‘No, thank you,”’ she said. 
“Matches I[ still have. I bought on 
the ship.”’ 

““You might as well take them,”’ 
the clerk smiled. ““They’re free, you 
know.”’ 

The girl was at first incredulous, 
then delighted. For matches are by 
no means taken for granted in Eur- 
ope, where most governments have 
monopolies and matches are often 
poor in quality and hard to find. In 
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The amazing story of an industry whose product is given away free 





Germany, they cost about three 
cents for a booklet of five. 

In the United States—the only 
country in the world where matches 
are given away free—tobacco deal- 
ers, restaurant cashiers, druggists 
and hotel clerks will hand out 12% 
billion match books this year to 112 
million Americans. The other 50 
million will have no trouble getting 
a light, since the odds are that seven 
out of ten people they stop on the 
street can supply one. And in spite 
of the fact that nine out of ten are 
given away free, these little booklets 
make money for practically every- 
one who touches them. 

It has become so profitable to 
give away matches that industries 
in practically every conceivable 
field vie with each other to see who 
can hand out the most. Scores of 
dry-cleaning establishments slip a 
match book into the pocket of every 
suit they return. Many businesses 
watch the birth reports in the daily 
papers so they can send match 
books labelled “It’s a Boy”’ or “‘It’s 
a Girl’ and carry advertisements of 
their products to new parents. 

Not content with giving out 
matches free, some advertisers éven 
clip their products to the booklets. 
That is how Gillette blue blades 
were introduced—a sample blade 
attached to each of five million 
match books. Cough drops and 
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chewing gum have been hidden un- 
der the covers, and perfume com- 
panies have impregnated match 
books with their odors. 

Individuals, too, have tried 
match-book advertising. Following 
World War II when many families 
could not find apartments, they told 
about their needs on match-book 
covers—and got results. 

Some 250,000 firms spend $26 
million a year to supply America 
with free matches. Extensive sur- 
veys have shown them that their 
money is well spent. They know 
that less than one booklet in 1,000 is 
thrown away before its matches are 
used up, so that virtually all have a 
chance to win friends and influence 
customers 20 times. They know that 
three out of eight Americans can 
name the-advertisers on the match 
books in their pockets. And they 
know that an advertising campaign 
on match books can double, triple 
and quadruple sales if it is kept up 
long enough. 

The match book, however, was 
not always a rip-roaring success. Its 
history is a rags to riches story. 


1 eae PAPER MATCH was born 64 
years ago on a pot-bellied stove 
in the office of Joshua Pusey, a Phil- 
adelphia patent attorney. One day 
it occurred to Pusey that the wood- 
en matches then in general use were 
troublesome to carry in the pocket. 
Paper burned as well as wood, he 
reasoned, and didn’t take up as 
much space. So why didn’t some- 
body make paper matches? 

Pusey waited a year or two for 
someone to invent a paper match, 
but nobody did. So one morning 
he got together the chemicals used 
in making match heads and pro- 
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ceeded to brew them on his office 
stove. Then he borrowed his wife’s 
scissors, cut 50 thin strips from a 
piece of cardboard, dipped them 
into the match-head solution, and 
stapled them to what was left of 
the cardboard. 

Since he knew what happened to 
inventions that were left unpatent- 
ed, he sent this crude ancestor of 
the modern match book to Wash- 
ington and was granted a patent on 
September 26, 1892—the date the 
match-book industry now celebrates 
as its birthday. 

Unable to manufacture match 
books himself, Pusey had to stand 
by while others helped themselves 
to his idea. Finally he raised money 
enough to sue the most important 
violator of his patent right. A few 
days after the lawsuit was an- 
nounced, a man with a briefcase 
came to see him. 

Pusey was not surprised. He had 
expected the company would at- 
tempt to buy his rights for a few 
dollars. 

The stranger said the things Pu- 
sey expected to hear. A company he 
represented—he did not wish to say 
which one—would like to buy the 
patent rights. Pusey was trying to 
think of a polite way to say no when 
he suddenly realized the man was 
offering him $10,000. 

While signing on the dotted line, 
the inventor remarked that for a 
sum like that he would be glad to 
drop a lawsuit any time. 

‘*Lawsuit?”’ asked the stranger. 
*“What lawsuit?” 

It turned out that the firm which 
bought the patent rights was the 
then little-known Diamond Match 
Company. Instead of dropping the 
suit, Pusey was hired to continue it, 
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and for the rest of his life he served 
as Diamond’s patent attorney at 
$10,000 a year. 

But when Diamond tried to make 
money on its investment, it found 
that the public was used to the more 
expensive wooden sticks and simply 
would not buy the flimsy-looking 
paper things. By 1894—before the 
paper match was two years old— 
it seemed to have come to the end 
of its career. 

At that point 28-year-old Henry 
Traute was hired by a young but 
hopeful match-book firm to sell pa- 
per matches. Traute, a crack sales- 
man, was amazed to discover that 
not a buyer in the country wanted 
to see him. He would look up old 
contacts and be met in the usual 
hearty way, but when he mentioned 
the words “‘match book,” these in- 
terviews would come to a hasty end. 

Baffled, he asked his employers, 
‘““Has anyone besides that man Pu- 
sey ever made a dime on a paper 
match?”’ 

Yes, he was told, one company 
had—but it had bought, not made, 
matches. This was the Mendelson 
Opera Company, a troupe of sing- 
ers and players. After hiring a hall 
in New York, there was no money 
left with which to advertise, so the 
manager had bought several hun- 
dred match books and set the troupe 
to hand-lettering announcements 
on them. 

Every bit of space—from the cov- 
er to the match sticks themselves 
was utilized. ““WAIT—WE ARE 
COMING,” they wrote, and went 
on about the ‘Pretty Girls’ and 
“‘Handsome Wardrobe.” “‘Look for 
the Date,’’ they added; and, “‘Get 
Seats Early.’’ Then they pasted pic- 
tures of their star on the outside 
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cover. Result: the hall was packed, 

When Traute heard that, he 
headed for a lithographer’s office. 
The lithographer could not make 
out just what it was Traute wanted. 
An advertisement? But what should 
he say on the advertisement? 

‘Anything! Anything!”’ cried 
Traute, now far too excited to an- 
swer reasonable questions. 

He grabbed a magazine from a 
chair and found an ad for Pabst 
beer. This he thrust at the lithog- 
rapher, along with a match-book 
cover, and told him to print the ad 
in match-book size. The bewildered 
man made up the ad as quickly as 
he could, and Traute took the next 
train for Milwaukee—where he se- 
cured an order from the Pabst 
brewers for 10,000,000 books with 
printed covers. 

Traute next tried a tobacco firm, 
and he and his match books were 
unceremoniously thrown out the 
door. He turned to their rivals, the 
producers of Bull Durham, and 
got an order for 30 million books 

By this time, Traute’s home office 
was in a State of panic. “Stop!” i 
wired Traute. “To fill such orders, 
new machinery will have to be in- 
vented.”’ 

But Traute did not stop. His job 
was to create the demand; he left 
it to the home office to furnish the 
supply. When he finally returned to 
New York with orders in the bil- 
lions, he found new machines whip- 
ping out the booklets at the rate ol, 
10,000 per hour. 

But when the billions of match 
books with beautifully printed cov- 
ers hit the market, the public re- 
fused to buy them. People said they 
were dangerous. 

Traute had the striking surface 
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moved to the outside cover, at a 
safe distance from the match heads, 
and imprinted with the now famil- 
iar “Close Cover Before Striking.” 
Still the public would not be won 
over, and advertisers began to can- 
cel their orders, 

Then Traute came up with an- 
other idea. He found a busy street 
intersection with tobacco shops on 
all four corners and offered the pro- 
prietor of one of them a batch of 
match books for a small sum. 

‘‘Match books!”’ said the man. 
“No thanks! I couldn’t give them 
away.” 

“Have you ever tried?” asked 
Traute. “People like to get things 
for nothing. I bet you’d sell more 
tobacco. Why not give it a try?” 

‘*“Well, why not?”’ the dealer 
finally agreed. 

Within a week he was selling 
twice as much tobacco as usual, 
Within two weeks the three other 
dealers on the intersection were 
handing out free matches. By the 
end of the year, New Yorkers were 
getting match books with their to- 
bacco and cigarettes in practically 
every shop; and inside of five years 
the practice had spread to the 
West Coast. 

As paper matches gained in pop- 
ularity they attracted the attention 
of hobbyists, and today there are 
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over a million match-cover collec- 
tors, making match books—next to 
stamps—the most popular collect- 
ing hobby in the country. 

To be well thought of by a col- 
lector, a cover must have a dis- 
tinguishing imprint or picture, such 
as the name of a town, ship or club, 
or the photo of a national monu- 
ment. Also, it must be rare. 

The most valuable match book 
of all is one the Mendelson Opera 
Company put out in 1895. Only a 
single copy remains. This is prob- 
ably the saddest looking match book 
in existence, with its lettering un- 
even, its cover charred, its pictures 
faded and three words misspelled. 
But it lies in state in a guarded 
vault, insured for $25,000. 

The girl who worked on it for 
half an hour probably never 
dreamed that giant machines two 
stories high would eventually pour 
out match books complete with ad- 
vertising messages at the rate of 
60,000 an hour. I[t is thanks to this 
advertising that firms like Diamond, 
Universal, Maryland, Lion and 
D. D. Bean, as well as hundreds of 
smaller companies, can do a multi- 
million-dollar business; and that the 
average American can use 3,000 
matches every year at a cost of 
about 31 cents—the lowest cost per 
Capita in the world. 





. the rhythm with which 


a deer walks... the perfect ear of a little child... a pattern of leaves 
against the gray sky . . . the silver that comes after the gold of the sun 


has glimmered and gone. . 


. the smooth sailing of a swan on a quiet 


lake . .. the fog that makes a glory on the mountains in the morning. 
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—~Beanice McCuttar, Journal (Richland, Ga.) 



























Doctors are becoming more aware that this tiny organ 


can be responsible for a wide variety of ailments 


The Thyroid Gland: 
A Key to Health 


by LAWRENCE GALTON 


OT LONG AGO, a young house- 
N wife who had dragged along 
for years with interminable colds, 
hardly ever free of them, got a re- 
check from her doctor. There had 
been many tests before—all fruit- 
less. But this time particular atten- 
tion was paid to the thyroid gland 
and how it was functioning. 

It turned out to be under-func- 
tioning just a little. Almost as soon 
as she was given thyroid tablets to 
take, the colds disappeared. 

The housewife is one of thou- 
sands of people with wide variety of 
problems, many of them previously 
mysterious and stubborn, who have 
benefited from recent discoveries 
about the thyroid—a whole series 
of discoveries of such scope that they 
are likely to be of value in virtually 
every home. 

The thyroid gland was one of the 
first of the endocrine, or hormone- 
producing, glands to be recognized. 
It has long been known that the 
shield-shaped little organ lying in 
front of the windpipe, just above the 
breastbone, controls metabolism, 
the rate at which the body utilizes 
energy and governs to some extent 
your appearance and personality. 
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It has been known, too, that if it 
overacts, pouring out too much of 
its hormone, you become thin and 
excitable. That if it becomes severe- 
ly underactive, you grow fat and 
placid at best and, at worst, you 
suffer from weakness, chilliness, puf- 
finess of the face and profound 
physical and mental inertia. 

But the thyroid, it is now becom- 
ing clear, plays even more diverse 
roles —and can be responsible, 
when it functions even only slightly 
off key, for many previously puz- 
zling difficulties. 

It was only a slight thyroid de- 
ficiency that caused the proncness 
to colds in the housewife already 
mentioned — and in 130 patients 
studied recently by Dr. A. W. 
Proetz, half of whom were bothered 
by headaches as well. Various treat- 
ments directed at their inflamed 
nasal passages and headaches had 
not done any good. 

But when Proetz prescribed small 
doses of thyroid extract, the im- 
provement was as dramatic as in 
the housewife’s case. Dramatic, too, 
was the return of trouble when, for 
test purposes, he stopped the thyroid. 

When Proetz recently reported 
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his work in Laryngoscope, an ear, 
nose and throat specialists’ medical 
journal, it was considered so signif- 
icant that the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association published 
a special editorial calling it to the 
attention of all doctors. 

It suggests, said the Journal, that 
‘patients who are deficient in thy- 
roid hormone, and in whom nasal 
obstruction and headache are prom- 
inent symptoms, may tend to nasal 
infection and nasal allergy [both of 
which] can often be corrected, or at 
least influenced, by the administra- 
tion of thyroid extract alone.” 

Which in plain words means: 
Doctor, if you have been baffled by 
a patient suffering from frequent 
colds or other nasal infections or 
nasal allergies, check thyroid func- 
tioning. There may be the cause of 
the trouble and the simple solution 
to. it. 

In the same issue, the Journal 
carried a second special editorial 
pointing out the great significance 
of still another thyroid discovery. 
You have probably heard older 
people, even many in their 40’s, 
complain of increasing fatigue, dif- 
hculty in “getting started”’ in the 
morning, lack of pep and ambi- 
tion and varied aches and minor 
miseries, 

“Part of growing old,” they ex- 
plain hopelessly. 

In a pioneering study, Drs. S. T. 
Kimble and E. J. Stieglitz, two 
authorities on geriatrics, worked 
with 54 women and 28 men who 
ranged in age from 40 to 82 years 
and who had just such “growing 
old”? symptoms and many more. 
The important fact the doctors dis- 
covered was that, whatever their 
collection of complaints, these pa- 
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tients had one thing in common— 
thyroid deficiency. Here, again, 
small doses of thyroid extract, tail- 
ored to make up for the deficiency, 
produced dramatic results. 

Great increases in physical vigor 
and mental alertness occurred. 
Palpitations of the heart and labored 
breathing on exertion disappeared. 
Muscle tone improved. Stubborn 
constipation was relieved. Anemia 
that had failed to respond pre- 
viously now was cleared up with 
the usual iron and vitamin treat- 
ments. 

The significance? Many so-called 
old age complaints may not be the 
result of age at all. It is a fact that 
severe thyroid deficiency is rare in 
the U.S.; but it becomes apparent 
that milder cases are much more 
frequent—especially in people past 
40—and the symptoms often go 
unrecognized. 


|} gommenegseny THYROID functioning 
can be readily corrected, and 
the correction can restore zest for 
living. It may do more, according 
to the Journal’s editorial. It may slow 
down degenerative processes—even 
hardening of the arteries. The ev- 
idence for that has come only lately. 

In 1949, Dr. W. B. Kountz, 
after investigating 118 patients 45 
to 94 years old, was one of the first 
to suggest a link-up between the 
thyroid and the arteries. 

Then came the report to the 
American Medical Association 
from Dr. Lester M. Morrison and 
his co-workers at the College of 
Medical Evangelists in Los Angeles. 
After a careful study of hundreds 
of patients, Morrison declared, he 
believed that hardening of the ar- 
teries “‘is a metabolic error (some- 
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thing gone wrong in the coordina- 
tion of body processes that build up 
cells, tissues and organs and have 
them function properly), not the 
inevitable accompaniment of ad- 
vancing age, and that it may be 
preventable.” 

By using thyroid extract as one 
of the basic tools, along with other 
hormones, a low-fat and low choles- 
terol diet and certain 
vitamins aimed at im- 
proving liver function, 
Morrison reported that 
he and his co-workers, 
in a series of 230 pa- 
tients, cut the death 
rate by two-thirds from 
what ordinarily could 
be expected. Patients 
looked, felt and acted 
better, and many were 
able to go back to productive, happy 
lives. 

The work with thyroid in hard- 
ening of the arteries is opening up a 
new avenue toward the solution of 
one of our great health problems, 
Meanwhile, thyroid is being ap- 
plied in many other situations with 
excellent results. Recently, in New 
York, to the great relief of not only 
the child but also of his worried 
parents, the problems of a four- 
year-old boy were solved—again 
by investigating the thyroid. 

The boy was one of those chil- 
dren who suffer repeatedly from 
colds and other upper respiratory 
infections—almost never free of 
them. He was also a child who 
gained weight very slowly, was un- 
der par generally. Nothing helped 
until the parents finally found a 
physician who had been making a 
special study of such cases and had 
tied thyroid deficiency to them. 
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“YOUR PETS 
TALK BACK” 
What do our pets 
really think of us 
humans? You'll find 
the startling and 
amusing answer in 
this special 
picture feature. 
In August CORONET. 


The doctor had determined that 
tip-offs on possible thyroid defi- 
ciency in such youngsters are often 
provided by x-rays of the hands 
and wrists, which show retarded 
bone development, and by micro- 
scopic study of the skin near the 
fingernails which reveals improp- 
erly developed blood capillaries. 

Both x-rays and microscopic 
studies confirmed his 
suspicion in the boy’s 
case. And there was 
prompt improvement 
in the child—an end to 
the constant respira- 
tory infections, an in- 
crease in vigor and 
weight—after he was 
given thyroid extract 

The physician, Dr 
Bret Ratner of New 
York Medical College, also re- 
ported that many infants with 
otherwise stubborn eczema showed 
dramatic improvement when given 
extract. And he added a new not 
of hope for asthmatic children. For 
thyroid extract, his studies show, 
when used along with measures de- 
signed to attack the allergy behind 
the asthma, is more effective in thi 
long run than such drugs as ACTH 
and cortisone. 

In such variously divergent dis- 
orders as infertility, acne, loss ol 
appetite and obesity, thyroid treat- 
ment has given good results for 
many patients. Also, several inves- 
tigations have spotlighted the den- 
tal importance of the thyroid. A 
high frequency of decay and enamel 
erosion has been noted in people 
with reduced thyroid functioning, 
which also seems to predispose to 
toothroot troubles. 

University of California re- 
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searchers have discovered, in an- 
imal studies, that thyroid hormone 
controls eruption of teeth. They put 
their discovery to work on the first 
human patient—a young man of 
18 who still had his baby teeth. 
When a mild, previously undiag- 
nosed thyroid deficiency was found 
and thyroid treatment started, his 
permanent teeth came in promptly. 

One of the most significant de- 
velopments is the use of thyroid in 
mental illness. Within the past three 
years, surveys of hundreds of mental 
patients in the U.S. and England 
have shown up borderline or low 
thyroid functioning in many Cases. 
In the English study, 1,800 pa- 
tients were involved and when a 
number, in a preliminary test, re- 
ceived treatment only for their dis- 
turbed thyroid, encouraging results 
were achieved. 

Only last year, Drs. Lewis Dan- 
ziger and J. A. Kindwall reported 
on a controlled study at Milwaukee 
Sanitarium. Two different groups 
of mental patients there received 
thyroid treatment, and nutritional 
therapy, as well as other types of 
treatment. The results in both these 
groups were significantly better 
than in a group of 122 patients who 
for comparison purposes received 
only conventional treatment. 

The results in schizophrenia were 
especially impressive. Sixty per cent 
of the patients of our mental hos- 
pitals have this serious “splitting of 
the mind” disorder. Because early 
cases have the best hope of re- 
covery, and the outlook grows al- 
most hopelessly dim as time goes 
by, many have been considered 
doomed to spend the rest of their 
lives in mental institutions. 

But at Milwaukee, thyroid treat- 
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ment brought recovery in a number 
of patients who had shown no im- 
provement after other treatment. 
And it succeeded in some patients 
who had had their illness for more 
than five years. Three, who had been 
ill forseven toeight years, responded. 

Thyroid treatment also brought 
recovery to seven of ten’ manic- 
depressive patients who had not 
been able to tolerate the usual elec- 
tric shock therapy. It helped in 
psychoneurotic cases, as well, five 
of seven patients who had failed to 
improve on usual treatment recov- 
ering while on thyroid. 

Recovery from mental illness is 
one thing; staying recovered is no 
less important. And there was a 
significantly low rate of relapse in 
patients who maintained thyroid 
treatment. 


pom IS ANOTHER SIDE to the thy- 
roid story, too—the side of over- 
functioning. Excessive thyroid se- 
cretion produces, in its classic form, 
such symptoms as nervousness, sen- 
sitivity to heat, sweating, restless 
overactivity, tremor, palpitation 
and protuberance of the eyes. But 
recent work shows that the over- 
active thyroid may be the previous- 
ly unsuspected cause of many other 
problems. 

Muscular wasting, less of appe- 
tite, weakness and weight loss, espe- 
cially in patients over 40, have also 
been traced to over-activity of the 
thyroid. At Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, ten patients had these prob- 
lems and yet had no goiter or other 
usual signs of hyperthyroidism. In 
every case there was rapid improve- 
ment with recovery of weight and 
strength duving administration of 
strong iodine solution or n-propyl- 
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thiouracil, or both, to remedy the 
thyroid condition. 

The serious, debilitating intes- 
tinal trouble—ulcerative colitis— 
has been helped by drugs commonly 
used in treating an overactive thy- 
roid. Drs. Herman H. Livingston 
and R. A. Herfort of New York 
have reported that 12 patients ben- 
efited with weight gains, relief from 
diarrhea, improvement of anemia 
and healing of lesions. 

The thyroid has even been linked 
to angina pectoris, the terrible chest 
pain caused by a temporary in- 
ability of the coronary arteries to 
supply enough oxygen-rich blood 
to the heart muscle. From work 








S WE LOOK OUT across a trou- 

bled world, let us face the 
facts—but let us face all the facts. 
There is blackness, yes—but amid 
the blackness, babies are being 
born. And in this new life is the 
promise of a better day. 

When I see a newborn baby, I 
feel a thrill of elation. I ask my- 
self: “‘Is this one who will lead 
men into some new promised land; 
one who will help to redeem this 
beautiful but shadowed world?” 

Fantastic? No. Consider the 
early years of the last century when 
Europe was being overrun by Na- 
poleon. With bated breath, men 
watched the career of this megalo- 
maniac who bestrode Europe like 
a Colossus. And all the while 
babies were being born. 

Look at some of these babies. 
Take a year midway between the 
battles of Trafalgar and Waterloo 
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being done at Valley Forge Heart 
Institute and Hospital in Fairview 
Village, Pennsylvania, and reported 
this year, there is hope that the use 
of radioactive iodine to reduce thy- 
roid activity may prove more ef- 
fective than other available treat- 
ments. Thirty-two patients from 42 
to 78 years old received one or two 
tiny doses of radioactive iodine a 


few months apart, and almost half 


had total relief after the first dose. 

That little gland located in your 
throat is assuming rapidly increas- 
ing importance. And all these re- 
cent discoveries about it and _ its 
widely roving secretions promise 
better health for many thousands. 


Babies 


—the year 1809. In that year Prime 
Minister Gladstone was born in 
Liverpool, and Lincoln on a Ken- 
tucky farm. Charles Darwin made 
his debut in Shrewsbury, and Olli- 
ver Wendell Holmes opened his 
eyes in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Music was enriched by the birth of 
Felix Mendelssohn at Hamburg. 

Nobody paid any attention to 
these babies except their families. 
Everyone’s eyes were riveted on 
the battles being fought. But look- 
ing back from the vantage point of 
the present, it is easy to answer the 
question: Which mattered more, 
the battles of 1809 or the babies 
of 1809? 

Some day, men will ask the same 
question concerning the battles 
and the babies of 1954. And the 
answer will be the same! 


— Standing Up To Life, Frank HALiuinpay Ferris, 
(Bobbe- Merrill Co., Inc.) 
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Washington’s 
Strangest 
Statue 


by PETER LIND HAYES 


N VIEW in the Smithsonian In- 
() stitution in Washington, D. C., 
is a statue of George Washington, 
and if statues could talk... 

In 1832, Congress appropriated 
$5,000 and Horatio Greenough, re- 
nowned Boston sculptor, was com- 
missioned to execute in marble a 
pedestrian statue of the Father of 
Our Country. The statue would 
occupy a place of honor in the 
Rotunda of the Capitol. 

Mr. Greenough took a studio in 
Florence, Italy, and went to work. 
But it was not until nearly eight 
years later that the 11-foot, 20-ton 
statue was finished and solidly 
packed in a large wooden crate. 

Then the trouble started. The 
only road to Leghorn, the nearest 
seaport, was very narrow and lined 
with olive trees on either side. Get- 
ting the statue through caused con- 
siderable damage, which was 
included in the sculptor’s bill of 
$8,311.90 for expenses. 

At Leghorn, demurrage charges 
of $100 a day piled up as the cum- 
bersome crate caused delay after 
delay in getting it aboard ship. Sim- 
ilar delays at the point of disembar- 
cation, the Washington Navy Yard, 
resulted in more demurrage. 

When the long-awaited day of 
unveiling came, spectators gasped; 





atinieil 
= 
then some laughed, a few applauded. 

Sculptor Greenough had por- 
trayed our first President in the style 
of sculpture popular at the time— 
as a Roman statesman with marble 
toga draped loosely about his mid- 
dle, wreath around his head and 
Roman sandals on his feet. 

Controversy over the statue 
raged. Some artists criticized it un- 
mercifully, others maintained it to 
be a work of art. On Capitol Hill, 
Congress debated its merits. 

Meantime, more trouble arose. 
The statue was so heavy that it was 
removed from the Rotunda and 
placed outside where a temporary 
wooden structure was erected to 
protect it. 

This led to the rumor that the 
shed was to hide the monstrosity 
from public view. By 1847, Congress 
had appropriated a total of 
$42,170.74 to carry the statue 
through its many vicissitudes. 

In 1908 it had become so 
weathered that a final $5,000 was 
voted to move it to the Smithsonian 
Institution. There it still stands— 
one of the most troublesome and 
controversial statues in history. 


Peter Lind Hayes stars on hie own CBS radio network show, Saturdays 1:30-2 P. M., EST. 
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For more than 150 years, the world’s most 


ingeniously guarded hoard has eluded all searchers 


THE BURIED TREASURE 
OF OAK ISLAND 


by RALPH H. MAJor, JR. 


N A WINDSWEPT, mile-and-a-half- 
long island only 54 miles from 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, lies one of the 
world’s most famous buried treas- 
ures. Over the past two centuries, 


more than a million dollars has 
been spent in attempts to penetrate 
the 160-foot pit where submerged 
wooden chests, believed to be full 
of precious metal and coins, await 
someone with the engineering genius 
to wrest them from the ground. 
Of all the so-called “‘treasures”’ in 
North America, the secret cache on 
Oak Island is perhaps the most 
fabled, the most sought-after, the 
best verified and yet the most mys- 
terious. Buried, according to legend, 
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by Captain Kidd’s lieutenants 
around 1/720, the trove has defied 
recovery ever since three youngsters 
from the mainland stumbled upon 
the grass-overgrown pit. Since then, 
no less than 20 attempts have been 
made to retrieve what experts have 
called “‘the world’s most perfectly 
buried treasure.” 

Oak Island is a heavily-wooded 
islet off Nova Scotia’s rugged coast. 
Certainly it has nothing to distin- 
guish it beyond the fact that a 
fabulous treasure lies buried there. 
First to discover what must stand 
as one of the greatest engineering 
achievements of its time were Jack 
Smith, Tony Vaughan and Daniel 
McInnes, three youths from nearby 
Lunenberg on Nova Scotia. 

This trio landed from their canoe 
one day in 1795 and soon noticed, 
about 400 feet from shore, a majes- 
tic oak from which a long lower 
limb projected over a depressed 
square of earth. The limb showed 
signs of block-and-tackle pressure; 
the depressed ground indicated a 
one-time excavation. 

Next day, the three returned to 
Oak Island equipped with shovels, 
axes and picks. They began to dig. 
Ten feet down they hit something 
hard. It turned out to be a plat- 
form of six-inch-thick oak planks. 
Why was it there? To protect a 
golden trove? The boys’ imagina- 
tions were fired. Ten feet farther 
they hit another oaken barrier. 
Thirty feet down a similar platform 
halted their progress. 

The youths returned week after 
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week to probe deeper into the pit 
until exhaustion forced them to 
postpone further digging. Back in 
Nova Scotia, they began asking 
guarded questions about the isle. 

Oak Island, they learned, was 
under some black curse. Back in 
1720, so the story went, mainland- 
ers had seen strange lights flickering 
there. Several boatmen ventured 
close enough to observe pirate- 
garbed men working amid roaring 
bonfires. 'wo fishermen rowed in 
to inspect the activity. They were 
never seen again. 

Through the years, the three 
young Nova Scotians continued to 
nourish their dream. With the birth 
of the Smiths’ first baby, the trio 
enlisted a new convert. He was Dr. 
John Lynds, the attending physi- 
cian, who was so fired with Jack 
Smith’s enthusiastic tales that he 
refused a delivery fee in return for 
a stake in the enterprise. 

After Dr. Lynds had raised capi- 
tal to buy equipment and hire labor, 
the work on Oak Island began in 
earnest. At 40 feet, another plat- 
form interrupted the digging. Still 
another was uncovered at 50 feet. 
On they dug, encountering plat- 
forms of oak, coconut or hardened 
putty every ten feet. 

At 90 feet, the shovels struck a 
perplexing new mystery—a flat 
stone tablet, three feet by 16 inches, 
covered with curious engraved 
characters. Although scientists at 
the time were unable to decipher 
the hieroglyphics, The Rev. A. T. 
Kempton of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1928 translated them 
to read: “FORTY FEET BELOW, TWO 
MILLION POUNDS ARE BURIED.” 

Inspired by discovery of the 
strangely-engraved stone, the dig- 
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gers worked furiously. Down and 
down the shovels went. Then, 100 
feet below the surface, they struck 
a solid layer which they believed 
would prove to be the last barrier 
above a subterranean chamber. 
Exalted, Dr. Lynds ordered work 
stopped until next morning. 

When the sun rose, a cry of dis- 
appointment came from the work- 
ers’ lips. For, overnight, water had 
risen in the shaft to within 35 feet 
of the top! 

Cursing and perspiring, the work- 
men bailed and pumped, pumped 
and bailed for weeks, until bad 
weather forced them to suspend 
operations. 

The next summer, Dr. Lynds 
and his friends were back on the 
job. Now they dug a new shaft 
alongside the flooded treasure-pit, 
hoping to divert into it the water 
which sealed off the subterranean 
chamber. At 98 feet they began to 
cut horizontally toward the flooded 
pit. But when a shovel sliced through 
the last few feet of earth, tons of 
water poured into the auxiliary shaft, 
drowning three workmen. 

The water quickly rose to the 
same level as in the treasure pit. 
Discouraged and broke, the Lynds 
company gave up the search. 

it was not resumed until 1849, 
when Dr. Lynds and Tony Vaughan 
set off for Oak Island with a newly- 
recruited crew and drilling equip- 
ment developed for coal mining. 
Just above the water level they 





built a platform from which a pod 
augur was lowered into the shaft. 

When the augur had bitten 
through the last platform, it passed 
into an area apparently filled with 
shifting bits of metal. When the 
drill was raised, a shout of joy rose 
from the crowd about the pit. 
Three massive gold links, from a 
chain in the treasure chamber, were 
entwined about the end of the bit. 

From the chain links and pieces 
of wood brought to the surface, 
the company’s engineer deduced 
that the treasure trove consisted of 
several oaken chests and casks, each 
brimming with metal in various 
forms. But 75 feet of water still 
separated them from the hoard. 

Since the water in the pits was 
salty, the diggers reasoned that an 
underground tunnel must connect 
the two shafts with the ocean. Fur- 
ther exploration did, in fact, un- 
cover a fan-shaped entrance with 
five intakes at Smith’s Cove, 460 
feet from the pit. The intakes 
drained into a central tunnel which 
led to the treasure shaft. 

In an effort to detour this tunnel, 
a 118-foot shaft was sunk on the 
southern side. Now hopes for suc- 
cess were high. But water pressure 
in the tunnel was so strong it col- 
lapsed the third shaft, and the bot- 
tom of the money pit fell in. Back 
to Nova Scotia went the second 
Oak Island treasure company, 
bankrupt and beaten. 

In 1863, a powerful engine and 
pump were brought to the island. 
They succeeded in keeping water in 
the 118-foot shaft below the 100- 
foot level. But when an engineer 
warned the shaft was about to cave 
in, this attempt was abandoned. 

Soon a fourth company was or- 
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ganized, which tried to sink tun- 
nels to intercept the horizontal tun- 
nel from Smith’s Cove. This expedi- 
tion, too, failed miserably. In 1865 
and 1874, still other companies 
poured more than $70,000 into the 
watery pits. 

Then, in 1893, perhaps the most 
ambitious scheme of all was 
launched. It was the Oak Island 
Treasure Company, Inc., organized 
by an insurance man, Frederick L. 
Blair of Amherst, Nova Scotia. 

Blair’s outfit reopened and 
widened the treasure shaft and be- 
gan a new one. Drills soon reached 
the unprecedented depth of 108 
feet. Samples removed from the 
bits helped engineers plot the area 
of a subterranean room, seven feet 
deep and five feet square, surround- 
ed by a 20-inch framework of wood 
and cement. Borings produced more 
evidence of human activity—one, a 
tiny ballof parchment on which, 
when flattened out, the letters uz, vz 
or wt were found to have been 
written in black ink. 

But the horizontal tunnel from 
Smith’s Cove still impeded any real 
progress. Blair’s men determined to 
cut off the water at its source. They 
drilled five holes 50 feet inland from 
the sea. At the base of each, dyna- 
mite was exploded. But at hole 
No. 4, which they believed nearest 
the tunnel, heavy charges of dyna- 
mite failed to bring water to the 
surface. 

Next they forced red dyes into 
the treasure pit, hoping colored 
water emerging at Smith’s Cove 
would locate the main “‘finger”’ that 
fed the tunnel. To their amaze- 
ment, water in the cove was un- 
colored. But—at the south side of 
the island, directly opposite Smith’s 
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Cove—tinges of red stained the 
beach. Two tunnels had been bur- 
rowed to guard the treasure! 

For four more years, work con- 
tinued. New shafts went down, 
some as deep as 160 feet. But in 
1897, the syndicate gave up. Still 
obsessed with dreams of riches, 
however, Blair bought out his other 
backers and kept plugging away. 
In 1903, even he admitted defeat. 


y= LATER, a parchment map, 
bearing tracings which appeared 
to conform to the contours of Oak 
Island, was discovered in a London 
bookshop. In 1934, it came into the 
hands of Gilbert D. Hedden, a re- 
tired steel manufacturer of New- 
ark, New Jersey. He proceeded to 
buy parts of the island and retain 
the Pennsylvania mining and drill- 
ing firm of Sprague & Henwood. 
They electrified the island through 
submarine cables to the mainland 
and sunk a 155-foot shaft on the 
original site. Water was kept back 
with high-speed electric pumps. 

But somehow, success eluded the 
party. After digging several pits, 
the Hedden project was abandoned 
in 1939. About the same time, Hed- 
den learned, to his chagrin, that the 
map which had inspired him ac- 
tually referred to an island thou- 
sands of miles away in the China Sea. 

Since the Oak Island treasure pit 
was discovered 159 years ago, some 
20 separate expeditions have been 
mounted to exhume the hoard from 
its water-guarded tomb. More than 
$1,500,000, by conservative esti- 
mate, has been poured into the 38 
shafts which today honeycomb the 
island’s terrain. 

Although World War II inter- 
rupted serious treasure-hunters, ex- 
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peditions have visited the island 
virtually every summer since to 
probe existing holes and try to sink 
new ones. 

The latest treasure party was 
started in 1949 when J. Whitney 
Lewis, a New York mining engineer, 
purchased the island by arrange- 
ment with the Province of Nova 
Scotia. He also bought the search 
permit which had been owned up 
to that time by the heirs and de- 
scendants of Frederick Blair. Their 
claim was about to expire and Mr. 
Lewis, grateful for the half million 
dollars’ worth of equipment and 
activity which had been put into 
the island, has included them in 
the current division of interests. 

Lewis also took into partnership 
Mel R. Chappell, of Nova Scotia, a 
contractor and son of the man who 
brought up the fragment of parch- 
ment while working for Blair. 

Searching started again under 
the new company in 1952 when 
Chappell took a power shovel to the 
island. He and his crew members 
dug a 60-foot hole approximately 
100 feet away from the money pit. 
A core drill was sunk to drill holes 
but all work proved fruitless, as 
did further efforts in 1953. Lewis’ 
enthusiasm remains strong, how- 
ever, in spite of the fact that the 
only ‘*“‘treasure’’ brought up has 
been the fragment of parchment 
and a tiny bosun’s whistle found 
near the turn of the century. It is 
carved in bone, in the shape of a 
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violin. Lewis holds the 3-inch me. 
mento as an assurance that there is 
more to come. 

Who was responsible for this en- 
gineering enigma? No one really 
knows. For years it was popularly 
believed that successors to pirate 
Captain Kidd, executed in 1701, 
had buried the treasure. A later 
theory held that the cache was part 
of loot captured by Spanish ma- 
rauders in the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies and diverted from shipments 
earmarked for Spain. 

Still another theory concerns the 
French crown jewels. When Louis 
XVI and Marie Antoinette fled 
Paris during the French Revolu- 
tion, the jewels were entrusted to a 
lady-in-waiting who succeeded in 
escaping. History shows that she 
did reach Louisberg, a few miles 
north of Oak Island on the Nova 
Scotia mainland, then known as 
the “‘Paris of the Western World.” 
The jewels were never recovered, 
and there are people who believe 
they lie at the bottom of the pit. 

Whatever the theories about the 
origin, the fact remains that the 
burial of the Oak Island treasure 
involved a stupendous feat of en- 
gineering. It is almost inconceiv- 
able, but true, that probably un- 
schooled and untrained men were 
able—more than 200 years ago— 
to conceive and construct a sub- 
surface hiding place that has defied 
the best brains and talents in the 
modern engineering world. 





THERE'S NOTHING WRONG with having a one-track mind— 
provided you're on the right track. 


— Pau. STEINER 
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Where Are You? 


Recently Ed Sullivan celebrated his 
fifth anniversary as host of “Toast of 
the Town” (CBS-TV network, Sundays, 
8to 9 p.m., EST). Asa syndicated col- 
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umnist, he has driven through most of 
the country and seen the signs below, 
each in a different city. Can you name 
the cities? (Answers on page 134.) 
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Maurice Rotival is a regional planner whose workshop is the world 


REBUILDER OF NATIONS 


by OSCAR SCHISGALL 


HERE IS NO SIMPLE TERM by which 
T to describe the extraordinary 
profession of Maurice Rotival. This 
small, brisk, gray-haired French- 
man in his middle 50’s fits into no 
single category. 

He charts networks of highways 
without calling himself an engineer; 
designs cities without calling him- 
self an architect; brings water and 
vegetation into deserts without call- 
ing himself an agriculturist; and, 
indeed, reshapes whole nations, in- 
cluding their harbors and rivers and 
industries, without calling himself 
a Magician. 

Rotival himself says he is a re- 
gional planner. The door of his 
Wall Street office bears the inscrip- 
tion: International Planning. His 
wife smilingly tells you, ‘“‘Maurice 
is simply a man who has learned 
how to turn great dreams into 
reality.”’ 

Certainly no dreamer ever led a 
more rigorous life. Apart from his 
New York office, he has branches in 
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Caracas, Cairo, Paris, Johannes- 
burg and Madagascar. Flying from 
one to another, he travels between 
100,000 and 150,000 miles a year. 

In the course of visiting the vari- 
ous international jobs in which he 
is engaged, he has crashed half a 
dozen times in jungles, on the des- 
ert, in the sea. Once, when his plane 
plunged into the Mediterranean, 
Rotival kept afloat for 22 hours 
despite a broken leg; he was more 
dead than alive when a fisherman 
finally hauled him into a boat. 

In New York, Rotival does his 
‘“‘dreaming”’ at long tables strewn 
with charts, maps, reports and 
aerial photographs. These he studies 
through the smoke of interminable 
cigarettes. If they evoke visions ol 
what the world can and will be to- 
morrow, they are such practical! 
visions that since World War II 
half a dozen countries have turned 
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them into gigantic nationwide con- 
struction projects, 

Venezuela, for example, is being 
virtually rebuilt according to Roti- 
val blueprints at a cost of several 
billions. Madagascar, third largest 
island in the world, offers further 
evidence of how Rotival dreams 
become realities. 

This remote French territory, al- 
most 1,000 miles long and some 
300 wide, had been allowed to lie 
undeveloped. The French Govern- 
ment retained Rotival to survey 
Madagascar and present a plan for 
making it self-supporting. 

He went about the job in his 
customary way. First he made 
countless flights over the island, 
studying its topography. He made 
hundreds of quick sketches of what 
he saw—the windings of rivers, the 
shapes of valleys and mountain- 
sides, the location of villages and 
forests and swamps and jungles, 
After weeks of this he traveled on 
foot and in dugout canoes, going 
deep into the primitive wilderness 
to talk with natives. 

After long weeks of initial study, 
Rotival assembled his “‘team’’ of 
engineers, geologists, agriculturists, 
draughtsmen, architects; in fact, the 
Madagascar staff of almost 100 ex- 
perts represented practically every 
science, 

He sent these men to make their 
own surveys. They brought back 
reports in every conceivable form— 
drawings, photographs, maps, bulg- 
ing manuscripts—the most exhaus- 
tive study that had ever been made 
of Madagascar. Taking the reports 
back to New York, Rotival ana- 
lyzed and “‘dreamed” over them 
for the better part of a year. 

“What we had to work with,’’ he 
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says, ““was a huge volcanic island 
full of untouched resources. Our 
problem was how best to develop 
them,” 

Rotival’s spectacular Plan for 
Madagascar has been in operation 
for almost two years. Reclamation 
has already turned an immense 
dead marsh into a shallow lake 
that is becoming one of the world’s 
largest rice fields. Around Nossi-be, 
the production of sugar, spices and 
tropical fruits is giving the island 
a new and profitable major in- 
dustry. Here the Plan calls for the 
erection of a refinery, already under 
way, that will turn out 100,000 
tons of sugar-a year. 

In the Sakoa area, where geolo- 
gists found immense coal fields, 
mining is about to begin. The Plan 
insists that the coal be used locally 
and not exported. 

“Coal means power,” Rotival ex- 
plains. ““We shall build not only 
electric power plants in the coal 
fields, but also factories to yield syn- 
thetic oils and chemical products. 
From here, pipe lines will carry gas 
to other parts of the island. Within 
ten years we shall change the life 
of the natives from toil with oxen 
to work based on mechanization, 

“If people are to be truly happy,”’ 
he adds, “they must have more 
than jobs. They must live in com- 
fortable homes, in pleasant com- 
munities. A planner faces social 
problems as well as economic prob- 
lems and, to be effective, his plan 
must bring them all into equilib- 
rium.”’ 

And it is precisely the way Rotival 
works. While new industries are be- 
ing developed in Madagascar, you 
see—as in Venezuela—the simul- 
taneous construction of schools, hos- 
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pitals, roads; you see rivers being 
dredged and harbors being 
deepened. 

The schools and the hospitals are 
one of his major concerns. ““ There 
is little point in giving people huge 
hydroelectric installations,’’ he 
argues, “‘unless they are sufficiently 
educated and physically well enough 
to handle them.”’ 

He has followed such theories 
also in French Guiana, where he is 
chief planner in the colony’s re- 
construction program. The purpose 
of this job, like the one in Mad- 
agascar, is to make Guiana self- 
sustaining instead of a drain on 
the French economy. Part of the 
project, by the way, involves turn- 
ing “‘Devil’s Island’’ into a tourist 
resort—preserving the historic in- 
terest of its prisons and dungeons 
as attractions to draw tourist 
dollars. 

Perhaps the most long-range of 
Rotival’s international jobs, how- 
ever, is the reclamation of a vast 
part of the Sahara Desert. Can these 
wastes, crossed today only by lonely 
camel caravans, be forced to yield 
mineral treasures? Can they be 
made fertile? Can irrigation canals 
be run across them? 

Rotival says with confidence: 
“Geologists have found 
many indications of 
mineral wealth under 
the Sahara sands. And 
they have struck water 
only 300 feet below the 
surface. Work has start- 
ed. I think you will see 
miracles in the desert.”’ 

While all this is going 
on, Rotival is also busy 
with projects in the 
United States. For in- 
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stance, Rotival became interested 
in the town of Simsbury, Connecti- 
cut—population 5,000—when his son 
went there to attend school. He 
offered his services as a labor of 
love—and for the past ten years 
Simsbury, in rebuilding and beau.- 
tifying itself under his guidance, has 
become a model American com. 
munity. 

The city of New Haven has re- 
tained Rotival to help in the recla- 
mation of its waterfront and in the 
construction of great new highways 
His interest in New Haven stem: 
from the fact that for years he had 
been lecturing at Yale as head of 
the Planning and Research Section 
in the School of Fine Arts. 

Rotival began his own prepara- 
tions in boyhood. In his native 
France his father was a railroa¢ 
official who traveled extensively anc 
frequently took young Maurice 
along. 

The boy used to wonder about 
the old hill towns with their narrow, 
winding, step-climbing streets. 
They had never been planned; the 
had simply grown. He felt there 
must be more intelligent ways ol 
giving people good living conditions. 
Only he didn’t know how or where 
he could learn to do it. There were 
no prescribed college 
courses, no precedents to 
follow. 

After serving with the 
French forces in World 
War I—in which he be- 
came a lieutenant as- 
signed to liaison work 
with the Americans— 
Maurice entered the 
University of Paris to 
study for his self-con- 
ceived profession. 
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He was concerned with human 
welfare, so he took his Bachelor of 
Arts degree in the humanities. But 
he would need science, too. There- 
fore he acquired a Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in mathematics and a Master’s 
with special work in engineering. 
As a post-graduate, he took courses 
in languages, then rounded out his 
formal studies with law and 
economics, 

The next ten years he devoted to 
the kinds of work he felt would be 
essential to him. He spent three 
years with an engineering firm, 
working on bridges, canals, har- 
bors; two with a British bank, 
steeped in economics; two with an 
American construction firm; one as 
a railroad engineer; and shorter 
periods with various architects. 

In the midst of this preparation 
he did something he had not 
planned at all. He married an 
American girl with whom his sister 
had gone to school—Leila Holt, 
daughter of Dr. Hamilton Holt, 
then president of Rollins College. 

Rotival supported his wife with 
his various preparatory jobs until, 
in 1931, he at last felt ready to try 
planning and opened an office in 
Paris. Through builders and archi- 
tects with whom he had worked he 
got a few modest commissions— 
helping plan an urban zone near 
Le Touquet, a residential district 
near Toulouse, housing develop- 
ments in Paris. 

All were small jobs at low fees. 
But the philosophy Rotival brought 
to them—*‘whatever we do should 
in some way contribute to human 
comfort and happiness’’— caused 
comment, 

Some of this comment reached 
the ears of King Feisal of Iraq, who 
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was in Paris. The King had been 
considering the modernization of 
the ancient city of Baghdad. He 
sent for Rotival, probed into his 
ideas. Then he made an offer: Ro- 
tival would be flown to Baghdad 
and given five days to study the city. 
If his suggestions “‘excited” King 
Feisal, there would be a contract. 

With deep misgivings Rotival ac- 
cepted the challenge. How much 
could you do in five days? At the 
end of the fifth day he presented 
himself before the King. Spreading 
papers on the palace carpet, he 
drew imaginative pictures of the 
Baghdad of the future. 

When he finished, King Feisal 
said, “Start at once!” 

There it was—the first foreign 
commission. Rotival outlined the 
project toa local “‘team”’ of builders, 
architects, engineers and so on, leav- 
ing the actual construction to them. 
Thereafter, he came to Iraq every 
few weeks to observe progress and 
offer suggestions. The changes he 
made in Baghdad increased the 
value of the King’s real estate along 
the Tigris by some $10,000,000. 

The success of this job led to 
other commissions. He worked in 
Algiers and in Morocco, changing 
old fortifications into modern cities; 
years later, his detailed maps were 
used by the Allies in the invasion of 
North Africa. 

He planned construction for the 
city of Antwerp, for part of Tunis, 
for the Djibouti region in Somali- 
land. After World War II, he was 
called across the Atlantic to help 
plan an oil city in South America. 

Through all this, his wife made 
some attempt to live where he 
worked; but he hopped around so 
often that she found it impossible 
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to establish a permanent home, 
though Paris was her headquarters. 
Finally, in the late 1930's, after 
they had a son, the Rotivals moved 
to the U.S., buying a 200-year-old 
house in Woodstock, Connecticut. 
They wanted their boy to be 
educated in America. 

The boy, now 23, is going into the 
Foreign Service; and they have a 
daughter, 13, who is in school. 

World War II interrupted Ro- 
tival’s career. He enlisted at once, 
later becoming a Colonel in the 
Free-French Air Force. Until the 
North African invasion, when he 
went overseas, he was stationed in 
Washington as Assistant Chief of 
the French Military Mission. In 
North Africa he was 12 times cited 
for valor and holds the French War 
Cross and the American Bronze 
Star. He is a Commander of the 
French Legion of Honor and a 
Commander of the American 
Legion of Merit. 

After the war ended he went to 
Berlin as assistant secretary general 
of the French Delegation to the 
Inter-Allied Control Council. But 
as soon as these duties ended he 
returned to regional planning. 

Rotival’s commissions generally 
come from governments. “‘I am like 
a doctor called in to diagnose a 


case,” he says. ““My first job is to 
determine what is wrong. Then, I 
may recommend drastic surgery.” 

For this initial service he charges 
a flat fee based on the amount of 
time required, the number of as- 
sistants needed and the traveling 
to be done. These diagnostic fees 
run anywhere from $25,000 to 
$100,000—and higher in special 
cases like those of Venezuela and 
Madagascar. 

Once his plan has been accepted 
(perhaps months or years later) 
Rotival becomes the “‘surgeon.’’ He 
supervises the operation and its 
schedule. Sometimes he helps devise 
methods of financing the projects, 

For this second phase Rotival’s 
fees run from a minimum of $30,000 
to as much as $100,000 a year. 
With half a dozen projects running 
concurrently, he does very well. 

What does it take to become a 
regional planner? Rotival’s chief 
assistant in the New York office, 
Steve Carroll, says with a smile: 
‘He has to be a dreamer not afraid 
to dream bold, magnificent dreams 
—the kind into which governments 
and individuals will pour billions of 
dollars, incalculable work and a 
lifetime of hope. If a man can 
produce dreams like that, he is at 
heart a regional planner.” 


Conversation Piece 


F COURSE, PARENTS are still fashionably emancipated. They are so 
glad they have kept up with their organizations, their bridge and 
their golf so that they have plenty of outside interests now the kids are 
grown up. But to bring a real gleam to their eyes, don’t ask them about 
the four-club convention, the proper stance for putting or their views 
on foreign policy. Just say, “What do you hear from the kids?’’ and you’re 
sure to be a conversational success. 


— JACQUELINE Henney, Herold Chagrin Valley, Ohio 
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Times Square, U.S.A. 


photographs by ROLF TIETGENS 


IMES SQUARE IS A TRIANGULAR MILE of neonized tur- 
{baw To out-of-towners, it is a kaleidoscope of light 
and crowds. To New Yorkers, it is an alluring doorway 
to shows and movies and nightclubs. But to any who walk 
there, it is a wonderland whose fantastic story never ends. 
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out any minute. Nights, men in suede shoes crowd the sidewalk: big deal 
in the works. But the lights are never out; the scenery never changes. 
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Old-timers remember former elegance: the Claridge and Lillian Rus- 
sell. It’s honky-tonk now, they sav: peep-shows, shooting galleries . 


a dime a dance. But the pull is still the same; the act never changes. 
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The buck—or any fraction thereof—is the magic key. It is sought 
avidly, treasured briefly and moves quickly from hand to hand: “‘Get | 
ya’ picture drawn, Mister?”’.. . your arm tattooed? . . . fortune told? I 





it ... Or go across the street and drop your pennies in the slot. Man or 
-t boy, it buys you a seat in the tail of a bomber. .You’re zooming, blast- 
{? ing away at the foe, a hero for the insignificant sum of just two cents. 








No one “‘belongs” here. Evervone’s a tourist: salesgirls from the West 
30°s munching their bacoh and tomatoes on toast... showgirls from 
the dark canyons west of Broadway, waiting for an agent’s call... 











... delivery boys . . . businessmen who cross worlds when they walk 
east across Fifth, tourists all. They listen to the plea of the auctioneer: 
‘*‘A genuine gold watch, folks! Who'll bid three dollars for a watch?” 
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There are no subtleties on the Square. Its wares and temptations are 
laid right on the line; its shop windows brim with bargains, and they 
bear witness that any woman can be made beautiful and bewitching. 








re Everyone is caught by the miracles, big and little: flying flapjacks: 
ey mammoth signs that promise, promise. Then the crowds climb down 
o. the dark subway stairs. Times Square is a legend. It belongs to no man. 
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They say if vou stand on the corner of Broadway and 42nd Street long 
enough, evervone you ever knew will pass by. They come to window- 
shop for dreams. They stand a minute, stunned by the enormity of th 
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everything. They gape at brawling taxis and the faceless men and 
women who push and hurry and strain. To where? For what? Then 
they, too, join the files and hurry off. It doesn’t ever matter where. 












Your answer js he e . 
J 


The waxen lady who peers into your future is never idle long. For a if 
nickel she will reveal that you are bound on a long ocean voyage, Ww 
that a handsome stranger will enter your life. Is that what you want? tl 





a Is there a pot of gold at the end of the rainbow? Men seek it every- 

= where . . . in plush offices high above the ever-promising lights .. . at 

it? the bottom of a sidewalk grating, with string and some chewing gum. 
~ 
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There is no gold, no reality on the Street of Dreams. The shiny cars 
swish into the night. The enchanted people live out their enchanted 
hour. Then the clock strikes 12: the golden coach becomes a subway. 
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One man alone is constant, and he is cast in bronze. Long ago, he was 
Father Duffy of the Fighting 69th Infantry and he tended the souls of 
men. Now the pigeons are his only friends. Thev are real, they alone. 
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It is the Gay White Way and it is never still, never dark. It calls and 
we answer. It promises and we believe. And if we can’t find what we 
seek ... if the answer eludes us . . . well, tomorrow is another day. 











What Gl’s Owe to Walter Reed 


by PHIL DESSAUER 


The Army Medical Center wages an endless 
struggle so that our war-wounded may live 


OT LONG AGO a bright 
N young writer, pre- 
paring a television script, 
was carried away by his 
own dramatic zeal. His 
opening scene showed 
an aid station in Korea 
where a wounded GI 
looked up at a medic 
and whispered hopefully: “‘Doc, do 
you think they'll send me to Walter 
Reed?” 

Fortunately, this over-eager bit 
was edited out of the final script, 
for it was more legend than fact. 
Yet no one could deny the idea that 
inspired it—that the fame of Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center has 
spread far beyond its beautiful 
grounds in Washington, D. C. 

They have heard of it in Malaya, 
for example, where a team of Wal- 
ter Reed doctors exposed them- 
selves to lice to test a cure for scrub 
typhus. They know the name in 
Borneo, where another group 
waged war with insect repellents. 
They know it in Madagascar, where 
Walter Reed scientists proved a 
method of beating the dread pneu- 
monic plague. They know it in 
South Africa, in Puerto Rico, in 
Canada, India, Japan—for in all 
these places Army medics from 
Washington have fought and are 
still fighting the diseases that beset 
American GI’s wherever they may 
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be called upon to serve. 

They know it, too, in 

Korea. Two years ago, 

Maj. Edward Jahnke, 

a Walter Reed surgeon, 

flew to Korea to demon- 

strate a new technique 

for repairing blood ves- 

sels damaged in combat 

—the kind of wound that caused 20 

per cent of all amputations in World 

War II. Seventy-seven times Jahn- 

ke repeated his delicate surgery, 

and the results amazingly justified 

his faith—the amputation rate 

dropped from 49 per cent to less 
than 9 per cent! 

Jahnke is only one of scores of 
Walter Reed doctors who brought 
vital know-how to Korea. Trained 
medics were flying from Washing- 
ton across the Pacific within 48 
hours after the fighting began in 
June, 1950. One month later, the 
first American combat casualty re- 
turned from Korea had arrived at 
Walter Reed. 

The medical training program at 
Walter Reed in the late 1940’s— 
when all other major Army hospi- 
tals east of the Mississippi were 
closed as an economy measure— 
turned out literally to be a lifesaver 
when Korea erupted. As a result 
of this kind of training—plus such 
important factors as improved an- 
esthesia and drugs, better supplies 
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of whole blood and plasma and 
faster evacuation of wounded—the 
Army’s World War II death rate 
among wounded was cut in half. 
Wounded soldiers, flown back to 
the States, looked better and acted 
livelier than World War II casual- 
ties. A civilian doctor from Balti- 
more pointed out this improvement 
as he watched a group of high- 
spirited amputees snake dance on 
crutches in a Walter Reed ward. 
“If this were the last war,” he 
said, “‘those boys would be in bed.”’ 
‘If this were the last war,” a staff 
surgeon amended grimly, ‘“‘many of 
those boys wouldn’t be here at all.”’ 


HE SPRAWLING Medical Center is 

located eight miles north of the 
White House, near the Maryland 
line. Spread over a flower-lined, 
tree-shaded area that combines the 
beauty of a college campus with 
the bustle of an Army post, it con- 
sists of four institutions: the hospi- 
tal, the Army Medical Service 
Graduate School, the Central Den- 
tal Laboratory and the Army Pros- 
thetics Research Laboratory. 

The entire Center, its 281 build- 
ings covering 322 acres, represents 
an investment of nearly $100,000,- 
000, and is comparable to a city of 
6,000 population. It has its own 
bank, postoffice, chapel, transpor- 
tation system, police and fire depart- 
ments, theater, library, radio sta- 
tion (to broadcast music to special 
under-pillow receivers in the beds) 
newspaper and sanitation system. 

Since the hospital was established 
in 1909, it has admitted more than 
365,000 patients, and the yearly av- 
erage is now around 17,000. The 
official bed capacity is 1,500, but 


the Korean fighting once raised the 
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figure to 2,300. Patients include il] 
and wounded soldiers, airmen, and 
their wives and children; while in 
addition, key government officials, 
both American and foreign, maj 
be admitted with the consent of the 
Army Surgeon General. 

Boss of this medical empire is 
Maj. Gen. Leonard D. Heaton, 2 
51-year-old West Virginian with an 
easy smile but a firm determination 
to make Walter Reed the Army’ 
most efficient Medical Center. An 
extremely able hospital adminis- 
trator, Heaton has little love fo 
forms, reports and red tape. His 
one abiding passion is surgery, an¢ 
he can be found often in the opera- 
ting room. 

Walter Reed became famous ir 
World War II for its work with an- 
putees, and this tradition has con- 
tinued. Entire wards are filled with 
men who have lost limbs. Buildings 
are joined by ramps, the post bank 
has a special window for wheel- 
chair customers, the theater feature 
a roll-in entrance, and the stree 
curbs are notched by inclined 
grooves for crossing by chair. 

Since 1945, more than 2,000 anm- 
putees have learned to drive in spe- 
cially-equipped automobiles. About 
10 drivers a week now take lessons 
from William P. Conlon, 32-year- 
old Navy veteran who is proud that 
none of his pupils has failed to 
qualify for a Maryland driver’s |: 
cense. Some have even gone on to 
jobs as chauffeurs and taxi drivers 

Cpl. Robert L. Smith, the first 
quadruple-amputee to return from 
Korea, refused for a long time t0 
take driving lessons, Conlon recalls 
“He was afraid of what the other 
fellows would say if he failed. F- 
nally I talked him into trying one 
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lesson. After that first day, you 
should have seen the difference! 
Every time I’d drive over to pick 
him up, he’d be waiting eagerly for 
me at the curb.” 

Since then, Smith has been re- 
leased from the hospital and lives in 
nearby Maryland. For months after 
his release, this young man who 
once wouldn’t go near a steering 
wheel would drive up in his own 
car and proudly take his old buddies 
for a ride! 

The Prosthetics Research Labo- 
ratory has perfected a lightweight 
artificial hand, with a mechanical 
thumb, index and second finger and 
a controlled grasp suitable for hold- 
ing delicate and heavy objects. A 
plastic glove worn over the mecha- 
nism is tinted to match the wearer’s 
skin, so lifelike that it has finger- 
prints, hair, palm lines, veins and 
even freckles. 

Not far from the prosthetics lab 
is the Audiology and Speech Cor- 
rection Clinic. Housed in a former 
dairy barn, the clinic uses a battery 
of mechanical, electronic and hu- 
man aids to test and train patients 
with hearing or speech deficiencies. 

A young paratroop lieutenant has 
been one of the clinic’s toughest 
cases. Hit in Korea, he suffered a 
brain injury and lost his power of 
speech. Patiently his instructor 
worked at his bedside, trying to 
coax from his damaged senses the 
sound of a single word. 

One day, with a picture of his 
infant son before him, she pressed 
his lips together and repeated over 
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and over the child’s name, Bobby. 
The lieutenant’s face tightened as 
he fought to call up the sound he 
wanted to utter. His lips trembled 
as the will to speak finally forced it 
out: “Bob... Bob... bee!” 

It was faint, but it was speech. 
The patient’s tired eyes fired up 
with pride and hope, and the word 
tumbled out of him joyously, ‘‘Bob- 
bybobbybobby .. .” For days it was 
the only word he could say, but 
later he moved on to “‘Mary,”’ his 
wife’s name. Today he is making 
good progress—a lesson in courage 
and faith for everyone in the clinic. 

In a room called the Barn The- 
ater—built out of a silo—the hear- 
ing patients learn lip-reading by 
watching each other perform skits 
and plays on a glassed-in stage that 
permits no sound to reach the audi- 
ence. Several of the clinic’s “‘gradu- 
ates’’ have learned well enough to 
return to-their military jobs. 


Se DOESN T mean much when a 
patient dons hospital pajamas, 
but one section of Walter Reed is 
made to order for big shots. That 
is Ward 8, transformed into a Presi- 
dential Suite and VIP ward in 1947 
at a cost of $148,000. 

When ex-President Truman went 
to Walter Reed for a checkup in 
1952, he occupied the four-room 
air-conditioned suite with private 
dining room and kitchen. The only 
other person who has used the suite 
is Premier Mossadegh of Iran, who 
moved in during his oil-talk visit to 
Washington in 1951. He and ex- 
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President Truman, like all other 
patients except enlisted men, paid 
for their stay at Walter Reed. 

Both the VIP’s and GI’s owe a 
debt to a man most of them never 
heard of—Maj. William C. Borden, 
whose tireless fight led to the found- 
ing of Walter Reed. After the Span- 
ish-American War, Borden was 
commanding officer and chief sur- 
geon of the general hospital in 
Washington. Dissatisfied with 
cramped facilities, he consulted ar- 
chitects, prepared estimates and 
sketched plans for a larger hospital. 
For four years he battled virtually 
alone against ridicule and -apathy 
in Congress. 

‘*Borden’s Dream’’ moved to- 
ward reality when a 44-acre tract in 
northwest Washington was bought 
in 1905 and a hospital built on it, 
named for Maj. Water Reed, hero 
of the Army’s conquest of yellow 
fever. The hospital opened on May 
1, 1909, with ten patients. 

Borden had great foresight, but 
even he would be amazed at the 








Walter Reed of today, with such 
developments as the artificial kid- 
ney, which allows a patient’s entire 
blood supply to be withdrawn, pu- 
rified and returned to his body; the 
Hypo-Spray, which shoots vaccine 
into the arm by compressed air and 
may some day replace the hypoder- 
mic syringe; lightweight casts only 
one-fourth as heavy as formerly; an 
experimental method of preserving 
whole blood by freezing, and many 
other techniques and devices tested, 
adapted or originated at the Center 

Military medicine is based on the 
idea of treating many cases in a 
short period of time, as contrasted 
with the single-patient relationship 
of most civilian doctors. Yet the 
men at Walter Reed say that almost 
everything they do has an applica- 
tion in non-military life. “‘We like 
to feel,’ says General Heaton, “‘that 
in the event of a major emergency 
in the United States, the things we 
have learned here and the men we 
have trained could save thousands 
of civilian lives.” 


Bovine Engineer 


T THE UPPER END of Manhattan Island, on the heights overlooking 
the Hudson River, millionaire C. K. G. Billings built a palatial 
mansion. While the huge edifice was going up, he addressed himself to 
the problem of constructing a roadway up the steep and rocky hill to 
the house, and consulted a friend as to how the task might best be 


accomplished. 


“If you are in a hurry,” the friend replied, “‘get a cow to help you.” 


“A cow?” Billings rejoined. 


“Yes,” the friend explained. ‘Give her a stall on the top of the hill, 
then take her down to the bottom every day—and let her find her way 
back. Trust her to lay out a path on the easiest and most comfortable 


grade.” 


Billings adopted the idea, and at length the cow’s meandering way was 
perpetuated in a smooth, winding asphalt highway. —tWall Street Journal 
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by JOHN LAURENCE 
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Modern reason supplies the answer to the 
single woman’s oldest problem 


HEN GRANDMA WAS A GIRL, it 
\\ was only in communities like 
Greenwich Village that it was fash- 
ionable to treat virginity as a joke 
and virtue as dull. But times have 
changed. Now there are psychia- 
trists who will gravely warn a wom- 
an that the price she might have to 
pay for chastity is a neurotic com- 
plex. That, they are sure, is too high 
a price to pay for a prejudice based 
on such scientifically unsound argu- 
ments as those advanced by religion. 

How sound is this psychiatric ad- 
vice? Is the moral fastidiousness of 
the woman who clings, however 
sadly, to her virginity the result of 
ignorant superstition, or is it some- 
thing that is prompted by plain 
good sense? Does a woman reap 
happiness from wild oats, or does 
she, because of them, find herself 
lost in an even more tangled wilder- 
ness of frustrations? 

Sex, whether the existence of an 
Intelligence behind the pattern of 
nature be admitted or denied, is 
patently designed for procreation. 
Its significance is primarily biologi- 


cal and only secondarily psycho- 
logical. Sexual intercourse may ex- 
press and foster love between ra- 
tional creatures, but love is not its 
essential preoccupation. 

Primitive man, less sentimental 
than we are, was very matter of 
fact in his approach to sex. From 
his wife, or wives, he expected chil- 
dren. His womenfolk appreciated 
this and were consequently in ter- 
ror of sterility. Were they so very 
wrong? Is it not putting the cart 
before the horse to regard the child 
almost as an accident of sexual 
intercourse? 

Philosophically, then, it would 
seem to be unsound to tie sex too 
securely to the romantic hunger of 
any individual and to allow him to 
forget its primary purpose in order 
to sate his desire. However, the 
aesthetic objections to sex cut adrift 
from the primary purpose of mar- 
riage are every bit as serious as the 
philosophical. 

The untrammeled enjoyment of 
sex, unless tampered with, sooner 
or later will create social obligations 


From The Single Woman, by John Laurence. Copyright 1952, by Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., 
New York. Published by Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc. and Little, Brown and Co., Boston. 65 
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by saddling lovers with a child. If 
they wish to shirk these obligations 
and avoid the embarrassment of an 
unwanted child, they will be forced 
to introduce the chill of the clinic 
into the passion of the boudoir. 

All this moralizing bears directly 
on today’s single woman and her 
problems. Because contraception 
has given a new twist to morality, 
and because love is friendship with- 
out sexual inhibitions, she dare not 
shut her eyes to what might com- 
plicate her emotional life. 

She is hungry for a man’s affec- 
tion. Though she might never find a 
husband, she will certainly be able 
to have men friends in plenty. Even 
in a friendship initiated for the 
purest of motives and sustained by 
the highest ideals, there will be 
times when she will grow weary 
with its lofty nobility. Physical in- 
timacy might then appeal to her 
strongly for intellectual reasons. It 
has a strange power tohelp a woman 
force her way into a man’s elusive 
mind and hidden heart. 

She wants the complete love of 
one man—preferably a man who 
will marry her. But, if a man in- 
terests her and she interests him, 
and nature prompts them to follow 
a course which conventional people 
dub immoral, she might be strongly 
tempted to say, if she is not in- 
hibited by religious scruples: ““To 
hell with morality!’ She will argue 
that what happens between her and 
a man, provided they are careful to 
avoid having a child, is entirely 
their own business. 

Such an attitude, up to a point, is 
reasonable. If a woman does not 
accept the moral code of the 
conventionally-minded, why should 
she be hampered by their scruples? 
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Why should she deny herself what 
is one of the most satisfying of all 
human pleasures? Would it not be 
cowardice to remain chaste for no 
other reason than that others would 
be shocked if she did not? 

The trouble with a stand like 
that is that it is reasonable, accept- 
ing the premises of materialism, 
only while it remains in the blue- 
print stage. Exposed to practice it 
tends to crumble. 

Take just this one small angle. 
Is any woman so completely an 
individualist that she could ignore 
day in and day out the whispers, 
the frowns, the raised eyebrows and 
the contempt of society for the 
woman, who, failing to marry, is 
satisfied with compromise? No mat- 
ter how adroit she is in covering 
her tracks, some dear friend will make 
it her business to ferret out just 
what she is up to. And what pro- 
tection will her pride have against 
the mischievous contempt of women 
who whisper that men are ashamed 
to love her publicly and proudly? 


F SHE CANNOT BE a wife and will 
not be a virgin, there are very few 
alternatives open to her, all of them 
depressingly similar. She may be- 
come one man’s mistress; she maj 
drift from one man to another in 
the hope that one of her affairs will 
become permanent; or she may di- 
vorce love from sex completely and 
pick her lovers for much the same 
reason that she selects her hats. But 
will she find any of these evasions of 
virginity very satisfying? 

Even if it were possible for a man 
to enjoy profligacy, nature has 
handicapped a woman for such a 
role. It is only in the modern novel 
that an established mistress is some- 
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times a happy woman. In real life 
she is a very worried woman and, 
unless all her innate decency is 
dead, a humiliated woman. 

If her association with a man is 
on a disguised quid pro quo basis, a 
woman will not, no matter how 
much she rationalizes, be able to 
get away from the realization that 
she is a prostitute. Jewels and furs 
may veneer her humiliation with a 
scab, but underneath a smarting 
wound will continue to fester. 

Even at its best, her love will be on 
tenterhooks, for a mistress knows 
that a man will pay for what he 
gets only as long as he thinks it 
worth paying for. A prophetic 
wrinkle, a suggestion of flabbiness, 
and her lover will go in search of 
younger flesh. 

This will probably disgust the 
woman who is tired of virginity. 
She was not contemplating any- 
thing like that. If she surrenders to 
a man it will be for love, not for 
what she can get out of it. 

Love? What kind of love? Love 
that comes creeping to her after 
dark, ashamed of the light? Love 
that is calculating, that demands 
that she do all the real giving while 
it buys off its obligations with a few 
expensive gifts? Love that takes to 


The author of this article is a 
South-African-born Catholic 
priest, who uses the pseudonym 
John Laurence. As a priest now 
serving in a monastery near Cape 
Town, he periodically conducts 
spiritual “‘retreats’’ for women, in 
the course of which he has listened 
to many intimate confidences. His 
book, The Single Woman, was born 
out of that unique experience. 

—Tue Epirors 
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its heels as soon as the gossip begins 
to grow too loud? 

How long would a woman be 
able to hold so frightened a lover? 
What security has she? Perhaps a 
woman will try to persuade herself 
that she can forge a bond with a 
man that would be primarily in- 
tellectual, in which the physical 
element in her friendship would be 
something merely tolerated because 
it happened in spite of her. 

Why is it, then, that in practically 
every association of this kind, there 
is such a monotonously physical 
conclusion to nearly every assigna- 
tion? And if the bond were un- 
ashamedly emotional, how long 
could it last? Even marriage, which 
surrounds the declarations of love 
with a binding legal contract, finds 
fidelity a difficult burden. 

If a woman did have an affair 
with a man who said that he could 
not marry her because of his wife, 
how would she cope with that other 
woman, the woman he claims does 
not understand him? 

The woman who says that she 
enjoys sexual experience physically 
and is not bothered that her lovers 
feel themselves under no obligation 
to her is either a liar or a neurotic. 
[t is difficult to see how she could 
be happy. 

It would seem, then, on purely 
rational grounds, that there is some- 
thing to be said for knuckling down 
to real honest-to-goodness celibacy. 
Virginity undoubtedly breeds frus- 
trations, but they are trifling com- 
pared with the frustrations and 
complications of the furtive affair. 

When such an uneasy love comes 
to its drab, inevitable conclusion, 
the subsequent sexual frustration 
will be immeasurably worse, the 
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humiliation of being rejected by a 
man who once said he loved her 
will be all the more acute, and the 
general sense of failure as a woman 
even more paralyzing. 

There are some things which to- 
day’s single woman should know 
about frustration because, sooner or 
later, she will overhear this whis- 
pered criticism of her: “Frustrated 
Female!’ It will proba- 
bly upset her, because 
it will be said either in 
contempt or in pity, 
for it has become fash- 
ionable to regard frus- 
tration almost as a 
shameful thing which 
no intelligent, self- 
respecting person 
should tolerate. 
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What is frustration, 
and what should be done about it? 
Is it something that the well-bred 
woman should hide from her 
friends and reveal only to a psy- 
chiatrist? Or is it something that 
intelligent people recognize as an 
inevitable part of every human life? 

The simplest of the single 
woman’s probable frustrations, and 
the most obvious, is her unsatisfied 
curiosity about sex. Because she is 
a normal human being she is filled 
with a healthy curiosity about most 
things. Sex interests her, even when 
she modestly pretends that it does 
not. And why shouldn’t it? 

Perhaps she feels that she cannot 
really know sex from reading even 
the most careful treatise about it. 
Yet how is she to learn its secrets? 
From a man’s love? She is not a 
wife, and she does not want to be a 
wanton. She might even resent the 
fact that she has not the average 
woman’s opportunity to satisfy her 
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curiosity in the conventional way. 

What is she to do about this 
curiosity? The progressives will be 
impatient with her: they will tell 
her to do the obvious, to go ahead 
and satisfy it in the only practical 
way—experimentally. They will tell 
her that if she relaxed her control 
just once and found out for her- 
self, directly, what it was all about, 
then she would be able 
to settle down grace- 
fully to celibacy. 

That advice is mis- 
chievous. It is also im- 
moral. I do not stress 
its immorality, because 
I realize that my con- 
ception of right and 
wrong is not universal- 
ly accepted. It is mis- 
chievous because it is 
misleading. It is not true that a 
solitary hit-and-run acquaintance 
with sexual experience will allay a 
woman’s curiosity. 

I have come across too many cases 
in which it has had quite the op- 
posite effect. It 1s a strange fact 
that, though men are by nature 
more easily roused sexually than 
women, the woman who connives 
at her own seduction often becomes 
more demanding sexually than the 
incurable roué. 

The woman teased by this very 
natural curiosity must learn to grin 
and bear it. She should make efforts 
to distract herself when she finds 
her thoughts dwelling dangerously 
long on the subject. 

She should try to convince her- 
self, intellectually, that life need 
not cease to have any meaning for 
her simply because physical sex 1s 
apparently not to be a part of it. 
Intellectually convinced, there is 
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always the hope that her emotions 
will trail along behind her reason. 

If she looks about her she will be 
able to discover many people who 
are living useful, productive, full 
lives because of, rather than in spite 
of, their celibacy. Careful observa- 
tion will also reveal that there are 
married women who complain of 
sexual frustration and loose-living 
single girls who are debauched, not 
liberated, by their defiance of some- 
thing which is more than a mere 
convention. 

There will be times when the 
unmarried woman will be oppressed 
with the sense of her apparent super- 
fluity to men and their children, 
times when she will feel that she is 
necessary to nobody. But no woman 
should let herself be browbeaten by 
this frustration, for there are more 
ways of being necessary to people 
than as a mother or a wife. 

There are, for instance, numer- 
ous societies growing out of modern 
life in which any woman who wants 
to be useful to people can find a 
place for herself. But should a 
woman have little feeling for or- 
ganized helpfulness, there is no law 
which forbids her to mingle with 
people who are naturally friendly. 

Friendship is a rich, rich vein 
which the single girl can mine far 
more successfully than many a wife. 
There are lonely women who are 
inhibited by marriage from enjoy- 
ing the friendships that are well 
within the reach of the woman who 
is not forced by pride to keep up the 
pretense that she is living happily 
with a loved man, 

Though it might be through no 
fault of hers that married love has 
eluded her, no honest woman could 
hold herself blameless if friendship 
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also sidestepped her. No matter what 
the circumstances of a woman’s life 
are, she will have to find something 
other than celibacy to reproach for 
her friendlessness. 


prance, there is the tantalizing 
frustration that will worry a 
woman only if she is a perfectionist 
and a natural philosopher. It is the 
worrying fear that life is a jigsaw 
puzzle that she will never be able to 
put together, because she has only 
half the pieces. 

She knows that the obvious dif- 
ferences between a man and a 
woman, the differences that can be 
appreciated with an eye and an ear, 
are the less significant differences. 
A man uses the same words that 
she uses, but he speaks what is 
almost a different language. His 
thought processes are not quite the 
same as hers, because where she 
hastens to her decisions and con- 
clusions almost intuitively, he plods 
to his with laborious logic. And his 
emotional reactions to life are not 
the same as hers. 

A woman is attracted to a man 
physically. He satisfies her phys- 
ically, justifying the instinctive de- 
sire she has for his embrace. But the 
forces that drive her into a man’s 
arms are not all physical. There is a 
strong psychological and intellec- 
tual attraction. A woman feels with 
some justification that a man’s love 
will give her a maturity she could 
never hope to find in even the most 
intimate association with her 
women friends, _ 

Married life: demands a union so 
close that no change of mood, no 
slightest shift of emotion, can hope 
to pass unnoticed. The very vio- 
lence of the intimate embrace of 
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physical love is such that it can 
crack open the defenses with which 
human minds protect their inner- 
most secrets. Sadness and joy shared 
bring a man and a woman closer 
spiritually. If their marriage is what 
marriage should be, they will after 
a while begin to see life in a way 
that is neither completely masculine 
nor yet exclusively feminine, but in 
a way that, because it is freed from 
the one-sided prejudices of either 
sex, is more truly human. 

There can be no denying that the 
apparent foundation for the inti- 
mate understanding that a married 
woman has of her husband is sexual. 
So, if the single woman is wise, she 
will not underestimate the impor- 
tant part that physical love plays in 
completing a woman’s personality. 
But neither should she exaggerate 
its importance. 

It is as a rational being that a 
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SUCCESS IS NEVER FINAL and failure never fatal. 


counts. 


woman must mature, not merely as 
an anumal. Physical love is a help. 
It is a help because it accelerates 
the maturing of personality. It ac- 
celerates it, but it does not of itself 
effect this maturing. This should be 
obvious from the great number of 
married women who, in spite of 
the sufficiency of their sexual life, 
fail to reach this maturity. 

Through intelligent friendships 
with men, the single woman can 
arrive at a fuller, richer, more ma- 
ture appreciation of what it is to be 
a woman than do those women 
who seem incapable of knowing a 
man except carnally. 

There will be dangers, of course 
—dangers that a wife might never 
experience. They are worth facing. 
Even should she have to pay for it 
with tears and heartbreak, maturity 
as a human being is cheap—not at 
any price, but almost at any price. 


Failure? 


A FELLOW has failed once or twice, 
or a dozen times, 
as a failure 
courage—and that’s 


you don’t want to set him 
till he’s dead or loses his 
the same thing. 


— GEORGE HorRACE LORIMER 


It’s courage that 


— GEORGE F. TILTON 


FAILURES ARE DIVIDED into two classes—those who thought and never 


did, and those who did and never thought. 


Copyright, 1950 by B. C. 


—Jonn CHARLES SALAK 
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“New vob a caldl4y6wn. No- 
body gives &h6ét for his *heighbor,”’ 
out wners complain. But it just 
ISI toh People who live there 

ettets'And to prove it, they 
hike Zto tchizapout the miracle in 
Brooklyn. | 

It | aeean ‘sHortly after the New 
Year; Dy. when the Daily Mirror 
printed us human-interest story: 

%Ow’er in Brooklyn, in a dimly -lit 
basement furnished room, a girl sits 
and léoks longingly out the window. 
She’s 14, with long flowing hair and 
a game smile which struggles to 
belie the sadness mirrored in her 
soft brown eyes. . . .” 

The girl’s name was s Malka Gold- 
berg, the story went on, and she and 
her father, a rabbi, had come half- 
way across the world—from Jerusa- 
lem—so that Malka could walk 
again. For the girl had been crip- 
pled by polio when only a year old. 
Her twin sister had died from it. 

Surgery, doctors advised, would 


restore her twisted body—and save 
her life. But it would take three 
very delicate and intricate opera- 
tions, and long months of recupera- 
tion in a hospital. With five other 
children to provide for, Malka’s 
father couldn’t afford it. 

But American friends heard 
about Malka and raised $3,000 to 
bring her and her father to this 
country and to pay for the opera- 
tions needed. 

Here, however, complications 
arose. [he specialist originally 
scheduled to perform the surgery 
was not available; another had to 
be found. As the weeks slipped past, 
their funds dwindled until, with 
only $400 left, they faced the pros- 
pect of returning to Jerusalem, 
their mission unfulfilled. 

[It was then that ‘“‘Malka’s Mira- 
cle’ happened. 

Soon after the story hit the news- 
stands, the Mirror switchboard was 
bombarded with telephone calls. 
Next day, letters and telegrams be- 
gan to arrive at the newspaper and 
at Malka’s Brooklyn address. 

Nearly $11,000—much of it in 
amounts of $1 and $2—poured in. 
Surgeons volunteered their services; 
hospitals their facilities. 

And so it looks as if Malka will 
soon see the day when she can cast 
off the heavy 16-pound braces she 
has worn most of her life and be 
like other girls. It will take time, 
she knows, but Malka’s faith is 
shining. She has seen one miracle 
already. 

To scoffers who talk about New 
York’s cold heart let it be pointed 
out that nowhere in the Mirror’s story 
about Malka’s plight did writers 
John Feeney and Fred Zepp make 
a single plea for help! 


Kate Smith stars on the NBC-TV network, Monday through Fri- 
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A STORE OWNER IN A CERTAIN CITY 
complained to officials that a 
clogged storm sewer was creating a 
small lake in front of his building. 
For nearly two weeks he called 
about the situation, to no avail. 

Finally, in desperation, the mer- 
chant was seen placing a big sign 
on a stand in the center of the 
water. In less than two hours city 
workers were on the job clearing 
the troublesome sewer. 

The sign read: “‘No Fishing!’ 


—Prerry E. Waite 


AS THE TRAIN ROLLED smoothly 
IX out of the little railway station 
at Callender, Ontario, a passenger 
looked out of the window, then 
turned to his companion and asked: 
‘Say, isn’t this the town where the 
Dionne family lives?” 

‘“Yes,’’ replied the other pas- 
senger, “‘it is.”’ 

‘*I wonder whatever happened 
to Mr. Dionne?” mused the first 
man, 

‘I suppose he’s still living here 
with his wife and family,’ replied 
the other. ““Why do you ask?” 

‘‘I1’m just curious. He never had 
any more quintuplets, did he?”’ 

‘““Of course he didn’t... .’ 

*“T thought so,.”’ crowed the first 
passenger, ““I knew he couldn’t do 
it again!” 


4 
—Jexas & Pacih 


Topics 


: bee YOUNG COUPLE were spending 
4 the evening in the quiet of their 
own home. The lights were low, the 
fireplace a mass of glowing coals, 
and soft strains of ‘‘Auld Lang 
Syne”” came from the radio. The 
wife was in a mellow mood and 
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lost in romantic thought when the 
head of the house broke the spell 
with: *‘Wonder why a windshield 
rubbed with a raw potato doesn’t 
freeze?”’ —American Eagle 

SECRETARY LISTENED INTENTLY 
A as a co-worker described her 
newest boy friend. 

‘“*He’s tall, with dark curly hair 
and has the sweetest smile,” the 
smitten girl sighed. “‘His name is 
Harold and just before he kisses me, 
he always says, ‘I’m about to kiss 
the sweetest lips in the world.’ ”’ 

*“Oh,”? murmured the other sec- 
retary, “‘that Harold.” 


T WAS FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT’S good 
fortune that his mother, whom 
he adored and who worshiped him, 
lived even into his third term in 
the Presidency, and in full posses- 
sion of her faculties. 

Among her friends and childhood 
contemporaries was a Mrs. Post, 
who had spent most of her adult 
life in France until she was forced 
out during the German invasion. 
Back in New York, she and Mrs. 
Roosevelt met at a tea. Both ladies 
were in their mid-eighties. 

After a round of questions and 
reminiscences there was a pause in 
the conversation. Then Mrs. Post 
said to Mrs. Roosevelt: “By the 
way, Sally—when I last saw you in 
Paris about 25 or 30 years ago, you 
had your very charming young son 
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with you. What’s ever become of 
him?”’ 

Mrs. Roosevelt replied a little 
tartly that he had been President 
of the United States for the last 
eight years. 

Mrs. Post, not to be rebuffed, 
remarked: “But, after all, Sally, 
I’m sure you don’t know who the 
President of France is, do you?” 
To which the honest old lady rue- 
fully admitted that she did not. 

Reprinted by permission from A Front Row Scat 


by NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT 
1953 (University of Oklahoma Press) 


Copyright, 
“ enagpeesn ARTHUR THORNHILL 
was properly squelched in a 
Boston restaurant the other day. 
“May I call your attention, Miss,”’ 
he complained impatiently to a 
waitress who was doing an excellent 
job of ignoring his presence, “‘that 
| have only an hour for lunch.”’ 
She replied coldly, “I do not 
care to discuss labor troubles with 
you at a time like this.”’ 


— BENNETT CERF 


_ LATE HARRISON WILLIAMS 
made fabulous millions in his 
utilities ventures. When the market 
crashed in 1929, there was a rumor 
that Williams had lost $100.000,000. 
A friend saw him that week and 
could detect no signs of anxiety. 
“You look okay for a man who’s 
just lost $100,000,000,” said the 
friend. 

‘‘My dear fellow,’’ Williams 
shrugged. “It’s the Jast hundred 
million that counts.”’ 
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a PRESIDENT OF A BANK Called 
in one of his vice presidents. “‘I 
want a frank answer,” he said. 
‘Tell me—have you ever made love 
to my beautiful secretary?” 

‘“Never. Never,” the vice presi- 
dent assured him. “I swear I’ve 
never even kissed her.”’ 

“Okay,” the president replied. 
‘Then you fire her.”’ 


— LEONARD LYONS 


IT CARSON, THE FAMOUS Fron- 
tiersman, was a sharp man 
with a retort. When an admirer 
once asked him if he had ever been 
lost during any of his wanderings 
through the early West, Carson re- 
plied: “‘Well, P’ve never been lost, 
but once I was bewildered for 
three days.” —Bitt WILLIAMS 
iy A RADIO INTERVIEW on his first 
day as a Yankee, Yogi Berra, 
the great catcher, was asked how he 
enjoyed getting two hits. Yogi 
quickly corrected the interviewer 
and said it was three hits. 

The radio man apologized and 
said he’d read two hits in the box 
score in the sports section of his 
newspaper just before the broad- 
cast. However, the omission of the 
third hit must have been a typo- 
graphical error, he added. 

‘Hell no, it was a clean single 
to left,”” replied YO@i. sees geome 


Your Slip Is Showing 
(Grayson Publishing Corp.) 





Why not send your funny story to “‘Grin 
and Share It”? Editor, Coronet, 488 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 22, N. Y.? Please 
give your source. Payment is made upon 
publication, and no contributions can be 
acknowledged or returned. 
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wealth and fame to... 


Their gentle comedy on radio and TV has brought 


Ozzie, Harriet & Family 


by HERB DALMAS 


ARRIET HILLIARD was probably 
H the most reluctant candidate 
for fame in the history of motion 
pictures. When she found she was 
to have featured billing right after 
Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers, 
she seized the telephone and called 
her husband in New York. In a 
panic, she told him she just wasn’t 
up to playing on a level with 
Astaire and Rogers—and so on. 

Some $108 later, she hung up, 
having been convinced that she 
should go through with it. The time 
was 1935, and the picture was 
RKO’s “Follow The Fleet,’ one of 
the most successful of the Astaire- 
Rogers musicals. 

Miss Hilliard was, in the un- 
guarded language of the movie- 
makers, sensational. Several thou- 
sand American males between the 
ages of 25 and 30 didn’t recover for 
weeks. 

They were eventually disillu- 
sioned upon finding that Miss 
Hilliard was already married. In 
their opinion, she had practically 
thrown herself away on a dance- 
band leader named Ozzie Nelson, 
who, from his publicity pictures, 
looked the callow pretty-boy type. 
The fact that Mr. Nelson, 29 at 
the time and a law school graduate, 
had been a three-year varsity quar- 
terback and 150-pound boxing 
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champion at Rutgers University, as 
well as a member of the swimming 
and lacrosse teams, would hardly 
come to their attention. 

After ‘‘Follow The Fleet,’’ Miss 
Hilliard returned to New York in- 
mediately. 

“IT am going home,” she told the 
astonished Ginger Rogers, ‘‘and 
have a baby. I didn’t want to be 
in movies in the first place. All | 
want is Ozzie—and a family.” 

Here we dissolve, as they say in 
the movies, to 1954. Mrs. Ozzie 
Nelson has her family—the same 
husband she started out with and 
two sons. They are in their tenth 
year as a radio program and theu 
second on I’'V under the title ““The 
Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet.” 

The family does 40 half-hour 
shows a year in each medium. The, 
maintain a steady better-than- 
average rating throughout the 
country, except in the Midwest 
where they compete for the tops. 

The strength of the Nelson fam- 
ily as an entertainment force lies in 
the natural way they present real- 
istic material. Harriet really likes 
to cook and keep house—though 
she has to spend so much time 
merely pretending to do these things 
in front of the cameras that she 
seldom gets to the real thing. 

Ozzie bought a beach house a 
year ago because he loves to swim 
in the ocean and lie in the sun, but 
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he works a regular minimum of 16 
hours a day, and he has seen the 
house less than a dozen times since 
he bought it. 

David and Ricky, aged 17 and 
14, draw salaries slightly larger 
than the one we pay the President 
of the United States. Nevertheless, 
individually and as a family, the 
Nelsons exemplify the homely vir- 
tues of industry, temperance and 
thrift. That they are happy may be 
deduced from the fact that, al- 
though they spend approximately 
50 per cent of their time together 
in the line of business, they also 
seek each other’s company during 
a great deal of the remaining 50 
per cent. 

The Nelsons work together three 
days a week on movies for tele- 
vision and one day on radio. They 
live well but not over-luxuriously 
in the white clapboard house that 
appears at the beginning of the TV 
show every week. The boys’ salaries 
eo straight into trust funds that 
will be worth a quarter of a million 
dollars to each of them when they 
are 25. 

Hard-driving Yankee shrewdness 
seems to be a characteristic both 
Ozzie and Harriet Nelson were born 
with. In the °30’s, at the bottom of 
the Depression, the men in Nel- 
son’s band were making $150 a 
week when musicians in better- 
known organizations were finding 
it hard to make $80. 

This wasn’t accidental. ‘‘Ozzie,”’ 
a former member of the band said 
recently, “‘always figured that if 
people went out some place to 
dance, they wanted to dance. We 
gave them rhythms they could 
dance to and they kept coming 
back for more.” 
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The professional career of Os- 
wald George Nelson began during 
his last year at Rutgers, when the 
death of his father left him with no 
money to finish his education. He 
earned the rest of the way with a 
pick-up band that continued to 
play evenings after he had gradu- 
ated and started law school. To 
augment his income, he coached 
the football team at Lincoln High 
School in Jersey City. 

His classmates at Rutgers claim 
the credit for switching him from 
law to music. In 1930, The New 
York Daily Mirror ran a popularity 
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contest for dance bands not yet in 
the big “‘name”’ class, with an en- 
gagement at the Glen Island Ca- 
sino in New Rochelle as first prize. 
Rutgers alumni of the period say 
they mobilized and voted 20 or 30 
times apiece for their favorite son, 
so that the issue was never in doubt. 

Harriet Hilliard started gainful 
employment well before college age. 
She was six weeks old when she was 
carried onstage in a stock company 
performance of something called 
‘The Heir To The Hoorah”’ in 
Topeka, Kansas. 

School interrupted her profes- 
sional progress from her fifth to her 
sixteenth year, by which time her 
father and mother had separated. 
After that, her mother, who earned 
her own living as an actress, be- 
came in effect her manager. 

Harriet Hilliard joined the Nel- 
son band in 1932—an experiment 
on both sides since a girl singer 
traveling with a band was an in- 
novation then. No one recalls when 
the association stopped being an 
experiment and started to be a 
romance, but a clue may be found 
in something that happened in 
Indianapolis one night early in 
1933. 

Ozzie and Harriet had something 
to eat together, after which, gazing 
into each other’s eyes, they walked 
out of the restaurant, leaving the 
band’s take—$7,000 in cash—in a 
satchel under the table. This story 
has two happy endings: they were 
married in 1935, and when they 
remembered the money and stam- 
peded back to the restaurant, the 
satchel had not been touched. 

They were not yet married, 
though, when the band went out to 
play in Los Angeles in September 
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of °35. It was here that an RKO 
talent scout saw Miss Hilliard and 
asked her to drop in at the studio 
and talk over a contract. Ozzie 
offered to go along with her. 

Apparently, like others who have 
had business conferences with Ozzie 
Nelson, the RKO executives ended 
up by doing the listening. Miss 
Hilliard walked out with a five-year 
contract starting at $1,250 a week. 

The band’s engagement was over 
by this time; they went back to New 
York, and Ozzie and Harriet were 
married. Three days later came the 
summons to Hollywood. 

After “‘Follow The Fleet,’ Har- 
riet had her baby; and every day 
during the next movie she made, 
Ozzie sent her at least six new pic- 
tures of David. 

“*It was wonderful,”’ she says now, 
“because in a way I didn’t miss 2 
minute of David growing up during 
that time, but it made me realize 
more than ever what I[ wanted 
most. And it wasn’t a career in 
pictures.”’ 

But her contract ran three years 
before RKO had a change in re- 
gime and she was able to talk a 
sympathetic executive into using 
his influence to cancel it. After 
that, the Nelsons appeared on sev- 
eral radio shows. But Ozzie, who 
has never been happy working for 
somebody else, had been thinking 
for some time about a show of his 
own. Finally he wrote a script 
around the Nelson family, audi- 
tioned it, and twe days later Inter- 
national Silver signed to sponsor it. 

The first show went on the ai 
October 8, 1944—their ninth wed- 
ding anniversary, a fact they kept 
to themselves. 

The effortless authenticity of 
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“The Adventures of Ozzie and 
Harriet,” alternately sponsored by 
Antizyme toothpaste and Hotpoint, 
Inc., has made it easy for audiences 
to believe that the stories are repro- 
ductions of actual family incidents. 
So far, nothing has happened in the 
household that is quite as well-con- 
structed as the ABC network radio 
and TV shows, but the elements of 
every show are taken from real life. 
For example, a typical episode 
opens with Harriet wanting to do 
some redecorating around the 
house. In real life, Harriet actually 
does have an almost professional 
flair for interior decorating. 

In the show, Ozzie opposes this 
as needless expense. He advances 
the theory that family team-work 
will solve the problem—he will do 
the painting and Harriet can dye 
the curtains instead of buying new 
ones. 

In real life, Ozzie and Harriet 
Nelson have never been known to 
disagree on the spending of money, 
so this part can’t be said to be true. 
But it is the basis of the kind of 
domestic comedy that makes the 
show the hardy entertainment sta- 
ple that it is. 

In the course of the decorating 
story, there are the usual interludes 
with Thorny, Ozzie’s nextdoor 
neighbor. They are both going to 
compete in a club golf tournament 
and freely offer each other advice 
about improving their games. 
Thorny is particularly annoying 
about Ozzie’s not keeping his left 
arm straight. 

Ozzie paints his den, and while 
Harriet is out of the house he and 
Thorny undertake to rectify what 
they assume to be an error in her 
dyeing technique. The results of 
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this—and of the painting—are dis- 
astrous. [his is true to life. Ozzie 
is a notoriously unhandy man 
around the house. 

While painting the den (we’re 
back in the show again), Ozzie has 
gotten his left arm so stiff he can’t 
bend it. This improves his golf 
game to a point where he wins the 
tournament, 

Harriet Nelson has been known 
to refer to her function in the 
family ITV program as that of 
straight man. She has her share of 
laughs, but in all the situations she 
is the leveling influence, the relent- 
lessly wise wife and mother. 

Actually, she is an extremely 
competent person, but she doesn’t 
look it—her beauty has always had 
a fragile, little girl quality that 
makes men feel protective. Her 
slight figure is one factor in this 
quality, but probably the most po- 
tent is her blue eyes, which, inci- 
dentally, have been startlingly 
duplicated in her son Ricky. 

Eric Hilliard (Ricky) Nelson, 
who has said he will leave his head 
to the Fuller Brush Company when 
he dies—a gesture only viewers of 
the I'V program can appreciate—is 
probably more completely himself 
on the shows than any other mem- 
ber of the family. Asked recently to 
name his favorite pastime, he re- 
plied, “‘Not working.” In pursuit of 
this, he is in a state of almost con- 
stant motion. He is likely to arrive 
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for work on his bicycle on which he 
will describe intricate and graceful 
curves through the clutter of ex- 
pensive equipment. Within two 
minutes he will be deep in a dis- 
cussion with one of the crew, but 
this will demand only part of his 
attention. Part of the rest he will 
devote to passing a football back 
and forth—perhaps with Don De- 
Fore who plays Thorny. 

David is naturally quiet and feels 
about fame as his mother did after 
“Follow The Fleet’”—he is afraid 
it will get in his way. Once, when 
the 1941 hot rod that was his pride 
cooled off on a busy Hollywood 
street, he slipped into a store, tele- 
phoned his mother and asked her to 
tow him home rather than call a 
wrecker with the certainty that his 
name would be recognized even if 
his face wasn’t. 

The Ozzie Nelson on the family 
program is only a small part of the 
Ozzie Nelson in real life. The air of 
somewhat rumpled concern he pre- 
sents to an audience is habitual off- 
stage. His present 1/0 pounds are 
as evenly distributed over his five- 
foot-ten frame as they were in 
college. His hair has an occasional 
thread of gray, which he doesn’t 
try to hide. 

He is in complete charge of every 
phase of every show. He has a staff 
of writers who work with him in 
preparing scripts, but by the time 
they go out over the air, they have 
become predominantly his. He has 
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producer and director credit on the 
shows and earns them. 

Until shooting on the TV film 
series started in 1952, he had little 
experience with movie-making. But 
he began by hiring Bill Mellor, the 
Academy Award-winning camera- 
man of “‘A Place In The Sun” and 
telling him to pick the best crew 
he could find. 

This all explains the technical 
excellence of the films, but it doesn’t 
account for their appeal to thirt, 
million people a week. Humor, real- 
ism, good taste—they are all in- 
gredients of the Nelsons’ popularity, 
but other shows have those, too 
One ingredient that is rare if not 
unique, however, is a certain qual- 
ity of gentleness. 

In Ozzie’s bickering with Thorny, 
in the intra-family squabbles that 
sometimes come up, no one is ever 
unkind to anyone else. Perhaps even 
that isn’t unique, but Nelson re- 
fuses to risk being unkind to any- 
body in the audience—and perhaps 
that is. 

Once, when he was on radio with 
a well-known comic, Ozzie was 
given a joke that involved making 
fun of a physical oddity often seen 


in adolescents. He turned the joke 


down flat. 

‘While there’s a chance of one 
little girl hearing me say that,”’ h 
told the comic, “then going up- 
stairs to cry herself to sleep, | won' 
Say it.” 

He still won’t. 


Mathematical Whistlestops 


Curve, Tenn. 
Triangle, Idaho 


— Date ALLEN 


Octagon, Ala. 
Circle, Mont. 
Oblong, Ill. 
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A new vaccine has opened the way to 
wiping out this dread disease in dogs 


Goodbye to RABIES 


by DANIEL P. LEE 


SRAELI HEALTH OFFICIALS faced a 
| major problem a few years ago, 
when the dread disease of rabies 
overran their new nation. Within 
two years, some 4,000 people who 
had been exposed to infection had 
to endure the tedious Pasteur treat- 
ment—14 to 21 daily injections. 
But, rugged as it is, the treatment 
offers no protection once the germs 
have completed the incubation pe- 
riod. Dog-bite victims who failed 
to receive it in time suffered agon- 
izing death. 

To control the outbreak, the Is- 
raeli government called in members 
of the World Health Organization. 
They responded with a newly de- 
veloped vaccine—one that had 
never before been tested on a large 
scale. 

Since almost all rabies cases are 
caused by rabid dogs, they rounded 
up and registered the entire canine 
population. To each animal they 
gave a shot of the new vaccine. 
The results were surprising! Within 
a year, the number of animals who 
contracted the disease dropped to a 
fraction of the former total. Not a 
single human death occurred. 

The new vaccine works on the 
same simple principle as the in- 
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oculations which protect children 
from such once-common plagues as 
small-pox and diphtheria. Because it 
safely immunizes dogs before the 
disease attacks, it promises virtually 
to wipe out the scourge of rabies in 
dog and man. 

It had its start when a little girl 
named Flury died of rabies near 
Macon, Georgia, in 1939. After her 
death, her parents allowed scien- 
tists at Rockefeller Foundation to 
use her brain for research. 

Dr. Harald N. Johnson took a 
tiny bit of the germ-laden tissue 
and injected it into the brain of a 
day-old chick. When that chick 
died, he repeated the process with 
others, methodically passing on the 
disease 136 times. 

Although all the chicks died, - Dr. 
Johnson discovered that the Flury 
strain had a unique characteristic: 
it transmitted rabies to other an- 
imals—mice, rabbits and dogs— 
into which it was injected, but they 
could not re-transmit the disease 
because the virus did not enter their 
saliva. The chain of transmission 
had been broken. 

After years of further testing by 
leading virologists, the Flury strain 
was weakened so that it didn’t give 
animals rabies, yet could prevent 
them from transmitting the disease 
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through their saliva. The result is a 
commercially practical vaccine that 
affords a dog protection for at least 
three, possibly four, years. 

Since its emergence from the lab- 
oratory, the vaccine has passed the 
challenge of widespread field tests 
in different parts of the world. 
More than 150,000 dogs of all ages 
and breeds have been vaccinated 
in the U.S. with highly satisfactory 
results. 

The new vaccine prevents rabies 
by wiping it out in dogs. Public 
health officials estimate that the 
disease will never appear in a com- 
munity in which 80% of the dogs 
have been inoculated. 

Meanwhile, there is a great need 
for a safer and simpler way of pro- 
tecting people after they have been 





bitten by a suspect dog One step in 
this direction is the development of 
a so-called superserum which 
induces the production of antibodies 
against rabies sooner than the cum- 
bersome and painful Pasteur treat- 
ment. The new serum, used in con- 
junction with rabies vaccine, must 
be administered within 72 hours of 
the bite. 

Since present production is lim- 
ited, it is available for use only in 
desperate cases where public health 
authorities request it. Already, it 
has saved the lives of at least two 
little girls like the Flury youngster, 
one in Texas, the other in Michi- 
gan. Someday, the superserum may 
take the place of the preventive 
treatment that helped to make Pas- 
teur a medical hero. 
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of IB Speed, stamina and courage make the bald eagle monarch of the skies 


‘| Our Bird of Freedom 
st F Fo 








HE MOST PICTURED BIRD in America is 
gpa ney the bald eagle, for its 
image appears on billions of coins, count- 
less documents stamped with the great seal 
of the United States and millions of dollar 
bills. In gilded sculpture it rides above the 
Stars and Stripes on flag poles; and it ap- 
pears in innumerable drawings as a symbol 
of the U. S. 

Yet, for all its pictorial familiarity, our 
national bird is probably one of our least 
known and most misunderstood flying 
creatures, 

You might, for instance, feel safe in 
saying that our national bird is bald. He 
is not. His head is covered with feathers. 
The word ‘‘bald’’ at one time meant 
‘“‘white,’’ and describes the eagle’s mag- 
nificent crest. 

The eagle is a giant among birds, but if 
you tried guessing his weight, you would 
probably be as wrong as the visitors at a 
museum who once registered guesses rang- 
ing from 25 to 75 pounds while viewing a 
stuffed specimen. Actually, a full grown 
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eagle weighs only about 12 pounds. 

You might say that he is fierce, 
ill tempered, and has been known, 
on occasion, to carry off lambs or 
even children. But the eagle is really 
a rather mild-mannered bird, and 
there is not a single authentic case 
on record of his actually carrying 
off anything heavier than a rabbit. 

The choice of any kind of an 
eagle as our national bird caused a 
bitter debate in Congress in 1782. 
Most violent opponent was Benja- 
min Franklin. The eagle was not, 
he complained, a truly American 
bird, for it had long been the sym- 
bol of European, Asiatic and Afri- 
can kings and conquerors. 

Congress did not accept Frank- 
lin’s suggestion of the wild turkey 
as a substitute, but it did select the 
one eagle that is found only in 
North America. Scientists who have 
studied the bald eagle closely con- 
clude that the founding fathers 
chose wisely, for he is indeed a true 
monarch of the skies. 

Consider his astanishing speed 
and stamina. One spring day the 
eagle expert, Charles Broley,climbed 
into a tree in Florida and fastened 
a dated aluminum band to a young 
eagle. Iwo days later, a hunter in 
Canon, Georgia, shot an eagle and 
looked with disbelief at the same 
aluminum band. It had taken the 
young eagle less than 48 hours to 
fly over 600 miles. When an eagle 
sees far below him a duck floating 
on the glittering surface of the 
water, he dives downward at speeds 
estimated sometimes to exceed 100 
miles per hour. Down, down he 
comes; then, when it seems certain he 
is going to crash into his target, he 
levels off with a miraculous braking 
action. He can stop almost dead 
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still or he can sweep on in compara- 
tively slow, level flight. 

If his prospective meal is in the 
form of a fish clutched by an osprey, 
he must engage in an avian dog- 
fight. Boldly he will come straight 
at the fish hawk. At the last split 
second he veers ever so slightly so 
that his wings just brush those of 
his screaming target. 

Then comes the dramatic mo- 
ment when the osprey drops his fish 
and it plummets toward the water. 
The battle is now between the eagle 
and gravity. He must come out of a 
turn that may have taken him con- 
siderably above the point at which 
the fish was dropped, get into a dive 
that will bring him directly above 
it, and in full flight dig his talons 
into its wriggling, slippery surface. 

The most incredible part of the 
whole fish-catching performance is 
the eagle’s eyesight. The term 
“eagle-eyed”’ is justifiably part of 
our language. E. H. Eaton, the or- 
nithologist, reports making a Care- 
ful check of a long, diagonal dive 
made by an eagle from a great 
height. The eagle had been directly 
overhead when he started the dive, 
but by the time he reached his tar- 
get he was so far away that the 
scientist could barely see the fish in 
its talons, even with powerful bin- 
oculars. Measurements later showed 
the distance to be three miles. 

The myth that eagles carry away 
lambs—or even children—has been 
exploded. A naturalist, E. S$. Cam- 
eron, once tried a series of experi- 
ments in Montana in which he 
tested the lifting power of golden 
eagles. The largest object any eagle 
ever attempted to carry was a jack- 
rabbit weighing seven pounds. Most 
experts believe that is about the 
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limit of the bird’s weight-lifting 
capacity. 

Farmers who have ruthlessly 
killed bald eagles on the grounds 
that they are poultry stealers have 
received a rude shock from the dis- 
coveries of Charles Broley. In 800 
nests that he actually climbed into, 
he found the bones of domestic 
poultry in only two. 

Experts say there may be no more 
than 1,200 bald eagles left in the 
U.S.—most of them along the East- 
ern seaboard—and estimate that at 
the present rate of extermination, 
there will be none at all in a few 
decades. Though a Federal law pro- 
hibits the killing of our national 
bird, the Audubon Society never- 
theless estimates that as high as ten 
per cent of those remaining are be- 
ing killed annually. 


\Wre SAYS AN EAGLE isn’t brave? 
What about Old Abe, the war 
eagle, of whom a Southern general 
said, “I’d give a regiment for that 
bird!’ Old Abe proved his courage 
by all human standards for bravery. 

One day in 1861, a tall Indian 
named Chief Sky strode onto the 
field where recruits of the Chippewa 
Falls Company of the 8th Wisconsin 
Regiment were drilling. Tossing 
back his blanket, he 
pointed from the eagle 
that crouched on his 
arm toward the glitter- 
ing bronze symbol that 
caught the sunlight on 
the staff above the 
American flag. As the 
recruits’ gaze followed 
his gesture, they nod- 
ded agreement. This 
Indian had a great idea. 

From that time on, 
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Old Abe, as they promptly named 
him in spite of his obvious youth, 
became the talk of the Union Army. 
Carried into battle on a standard, 
he screamed encouragement to the 
men of the 8th Wisconsin. Bullets 
flew around him but Old Abe never 
flinched. Twice he was wounded, 
and several other times bullets 
clipped feathers from his great 
wings. After the war, with 36 bat- 
tles and skirmishes to his credit, Old 
Abe was given a special room in the 
Wisconsin Capitol in Madison. 

Eagles are strictly monogamous 
birds who mate for life, and they 
set up one home to which they 
return year after year throughout 
their long lives which, unless cut 
short by violence, may reach 30 to 
40 years. 

Their nests are a marvel of engi- 
neering. One in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, was found to be 20 feet 
deep and 9% feet across. Estimated 
to weigh as much as two tons, many 
have withstood violent Florida hur- 
ricanes without any damage. 

Along with the nest building 
comes an event of sheer breathtak- 
ing drama, the eagles’ courtship. 

At a height where the eagles are 
a mere speck, they lock talons and 
swoop down in a tremendous dive, 
cartwheeling as they 
drop some 500 feet. 
Then both race off to- 
gether to sweep and 
soar, climb and glide 
in a winged ballet in 
the sky, 

When the eggs are 
laid, one or the other 
will always be on the 
nest, sometimes sitting 
immobile for three days 
and nights. When one 
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leaves, the other takes over, until 
the appointed 35 days of incuba- 
tion are up. If something makes it 
necessary for both to leave, they 
arrange a heavy, warm covering of 
leaves and grass over the eggs. 

Soon after the one to four eaglets 
are hatched, their flying lessons be- 
gin. Now the value of that huge 
nest becomes apparent, for it serves 
as a practice landing platform. 
With appropriate gestures, the par- 
ent eagles leap upward. Finally the 
first youngster grasps the meaning 
of the pantomime and leaps, too. 
He promptly falls back to the nest; 
nevertheless, his parents rush about 
him in a great feathery flutter of 
excitement at his accomplishment. 

He tries again and again until 
finally he actually hovers, though 
always he is careful not to let his 
flight carry him beyond the safe 
perimeter of the nest. 

His parents now seek to lure him 
away, dropping bits of fish which 
fall temptingly just beyond his 
reach. In this they have infinite pa- 
tience, spending weeks in tireless 
efforts to make the eaglet take that 
first tremendous leap. If he does 
not respond, the mother eagle is 
ready to push him toward the brink. 

On a cliff above the Chippewa 
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River in Wisconsin, I once saw a 
young eagle’s first flight. He was the 
timid one, the last to leave the nest. 
Sometimes his parents would fly off 
close together, as if to hold a secret 
consultation about this retarded 
child. Finally, after one such con- 
ference, the mother eagle came 
back to the nest and pushed the 
reluctant eaglet over the edge. 

With a catch in my throat, I saw 
that his wings remained closed as 
he plummeted toward the water. 
For a second the mother eagle hov- 
ered. Then with swift decision she 
shot down between her falling off- 
spring and the water, levelled off 
and stretched her giant seven-foot 
wingspread reassuringly below him. 

Did the baby eagle actually alight 
for a moment on the security of 
those motherly wings or did the 
sight of them arrest his terror? It 
was all over so swiftly I could not 
be sure exactly what happened, but 
a flashing moment later the eaglet 
was flying, shakily but triumphant- 
ly, upward. 

I had seen a vivid enactment of 
the Biblical prophet’s words: “*...an 
eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth 
over her young, spreadeth abroad 
her wings, taketh them, beareth 
them on her wings.. .” 
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THE HARDEST PROBLEM many fathers have to solve is how to keep up 


with easy payments. 


— Mont Hurst 


WE SHOULD ALL swap problems. Everyone knows how to solve the 


other fellow’s. 


—LoviE Morris (Hartwell Sun) 


THE CHIEF PROBLEM of the modern family is having too much month 
left over at the end of the money. 


—Otliawe (Canada) Cifisen 
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a CLIFTON WEBB: 


Gentleman Actor 


by THOMAS Woop 


N THE INFORMAL atmosphere of the 

motion picture set, where cast 
and crew meet on such a casual, in- 
timate basis that perfect st -angers 
address each other as ““Honey”’ and 
“Darling” on sight, Clifton Webb 
remains unyielding and remote. 
Few of his fellow workers are en- 
couraged to call him even by his 
first name, and he is inclined to 
address still fewer in that familiar 
manner. 

Though courteous and polite, he 
treats everyone with a precise, for- 
mal reserve that causes many to re- 
gard him as “stuffy” and “cold.” 
But intimate friends explain that 
he is simply a stickler for protocol 
and that behind the decorous cur- 
tain there is a warm, sensitive hu- 
man being. 

“Tt isn’t that Clifton won’t un- 
bend,” says Darryl Zanuck, who 
heads 20th Century-Fox where 
Webb is under contract. “It’s just 
that he can’t.” 

Propriety and convention are so 
steeped in his veins, a friend of long 
standing points out, that he hasn’t 
yet discovered there is a right way 
and a wrong way to do something. 
For him there is only one way— 
“the correct way.” It is doubtful if, 
during an air attack, Webb would 
enter a bomb shelter without first 
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introducing himself to the owner. 
A lean, compact man with close- 
cropped light hair, a mustache and 
sharp, inquisitive eyes, Webb stands 
just under six feet but creates an 
illusion of greater height by hold- 
ing his 150-pound body stiff and 
erect, like a British drillmaster. 
His diction, as befits a man who 
for more than 30 years 
was one of the bright- 
est and most depend- 
able fixtures on the 
Broadway stage, is rich 
and polished. His ob- 
servations, which are 
worldly, perspicacious 
and witty, reflect cul- 
tured tastes, a Ccosmo- 
politan outlook and an 
international circle of 
distinguished friends. 
Early last year, 
Webb made a film 
called “Titanic,” play- 
ing an amiable man of 
the world who, at the 
climax, went down 
with the ship. Among the real-life 
characters portrayed in the picture 
was John Jacob Astor; and Webb, 
shortly after completing his assign- 
ment, met the victim’s son, Vincent, 
in New York. 
“Why hello, Vincent,” he said 
cordially. “I’ve justleft your father.” 
Though there is an air of ele- 
gance about him that borders on 
regality, Webb gives the impression 
of never being out of place. He can 
stand on his head in approved yoga 
fashion, wear a silk topper and not 
appear self-conscious, and is, in all 
probability, the only man in Holly- 
wood who knows how to hold a 
fish fork properly. 
Webb is also punctual to the 
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In “Treasure Girl,” 1928. 








point of distraction, a habit which 
has given many a hostess a nasty — any 
turn. The most formal gathering in Hi 








Hollywood has an elastic timetable, § sent 
and guests straggle in more or less § he ¥ 
at their convenience. But with Clif. J with 
ton it’s a point of honor to arrive § chur 
at the hour specified. “T 
When he first moved to Holly- § the 
wood, a large dinner Bt p* 
was given for him by § cour 
Charles Brackett, presi- § '° 4 
dent of the Motion § hop« 
Picture Academy. The and 
invitations suggested 7 W 
o’clock and Webb fines 
showed up on the dot, § H 
at which time not even § ® Ss! 
the servants were ready § ™ate 
to receive him. the f 
As impeccable in his by tl 
attire as in his man- § ‘rom 
ners, Webb has fre- ff 2ack 
quently been listed §*ve 
among the country’s 
‘“*ten best-dressed | 
Broac 





men,’’ an honor he 

richly deserves. He is 
the tailoring industry’s idea of the 
perfectly turned-out man. To him, 
things like the cut of a trouser, the 
hang of a coat, the length of a 
sleeve and the polish of a boot are 
matters of the gravest concern. 

When arriving for work in the 
early morning, he doesn’t breeze in 
wearing dungarees and moccasins, 
as do other stars. On the contrary, 
he looks more as if he were on his 
way to a tea. His coat and trousers 
match, his shirt is sparklingly fresh 
and his tie is noted for its comple 
mentary effect. 

‘Clothes are like relatives to 
Webbie,” an actress who played in 
several Broadway shows with hun 
recalls. ‘““They’re something he has 
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to live with, and he doesn’t want 
any that will embarrass him.” 

He looks upon the hat as an es- 
sential part of good grooming, and 
he would no more leave his house 
without one than he would go to 
church in an open-neck sports shirt. 

‘Not only does a hat complete 
the attire,’ he once remarked, “‘but 
it permits you that magnificently 
courtly gesture of tipping your hat 
to a lady, an effect you can hardly 
hope to duplicate with a handshake 
and a ‘Hi, Honey.’ ”’ 

Webb owns what is perhaps the 
finest and most extensive wardrobe 
in Hollywood. He admits to having 
65 suits custom-made of the finest 
materials. He doesn’t buy shoes by 
the pair or clothes by the suit, but 
by the dozens. When he returned 
from Rome last fall, he brought 
back 24 suits, ten pairs of shoes and 
several crates of accessories. He vin- 


As John D. Rockefeller in revue, 1933. 


dicates the frequent purchase of 
new things by stating that clothes 
are essential to his career, a view, 
incidentally, that is not entirely 
shared by the Bureau of Internal 


Broadway howled at him as Gandhi, with Helen Broderick, in “As Thousands Cheer.” 
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Clifton and mother in Hollywood, 1930's. 


Revenue. Nonetheless, much of his 
spare time and many of his happiest 
hours are spent in tailoring shops 
where, a friend relates, he noses 
through the bolts of material like a 
well-mannered bird dog. 

Webb has uncanny ability to 
flush out the best. It is not confined 
to wearing apparel, either. He has 
an instinct for the finer things of life 
and the money to indulge in them. 

He has crossed the Atlantic some 
48 times—always in season, of 
course—and is as at home in Paris, 
London, Florence or Biarritz as he 
is in Greenwich, Connecticut, where 
he used to live, and Beverly Hills 
where he has hung his expensive 
hats since 1944. 

A gourmet, Webb will go almost 
anywhere for an exciting meal. He 
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is highly successful at extracting 
chefs’ secrets, although he doesn’t 
cook himself. After making his la- 
test picture, ““Three Coins in the 
Fountain,” in Rome, Webb gave an 
Italian dinner in Hollywood for 
members of the company—using 
for the lasagna a recipe from a fa- 
mous Roman restaurant and for the 
sauce another from a Portofino cook. 

Whenever he sees something he 
wants, Webb buys it on the spot. 
Some years ago, while playing in 
Chicago, he noticed a beautiful, 
special-bodied Packard, priced at 
$10,000, in a showroom. He walked 
in, sat in the front seat and said 
he’d take it. 

The surprised salesman nearly 
crabbed the deal by trying to insist 
that the actor first go for a trial 
drive around the block. ““That’s not 
necessary,’ Webb replied. ‘‘I’m 
quite certain that the car will op- 
erate properly.” 

Webb is just as forthright and 
incisive in his work. His direct ap- 
proach to his screen roles has made 
him one of today’s outstanding box- 
office personalities. None of the 13 
films he has made since his debut 
in “‘Laura”’ in 1944 has lost money. 
His presence in a cast assures class 
as well as cash. 

During his film career, Webb has 
played a variety of parts, from pol- 
ished heavies to exquisite cosmopo- 
lites. For his characterizations of the 
acidulous columnist in “‘Laura”’ and 
the fastidious expatriate in ““The 
Razor’s Edge,”’ he was nominated 
for Academy Awards. 

But the one for which he will go 
down in Hollywood history is his 
erudite baby sitter, Mr. Belvedere, 
in “Sitting Pretty.” Though neither 
young nor handsome (by bubble- 
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gum standards, anyway) nor winner 
of the girl, he became an overnight 
box-office sensation. Letters poured 
in from distraught parents seeking 
advice on the rearing of their young. 

A confirmed bachelor, Webb 
hadn’t the slightest idea how to 
solve any of these problems. The 
studio offered to ghost the replies, 
but he refused. He considered it a 
point of honor for Mr. Belvedere, if 
not Clifton Webb, to answer them 
personally. In figuring out his re- 
plies, he put himself in the children’s 
shoes and then speculated on what 
his mother would do. 

He was on safe grounds here. 
Despite the fact that Clifton is now 
60, his mother still treats him like a 
little boy. 

A short time ago he had a wash- 
ing machine installed in his home. 
He was working at the time and the 
salesman demonstrated its simple As“The Man Who Came to Dinner,” 1938. 
operation to his mother. Later, when 
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Pouring cereal on cranky baby endeared Webb to movie fans in “Sitting Pretty.” 




























































he asked her to show him how to 
run it, she refused. It was much too 
complicated for him to understand, 
she told him. 

Webb’s mother, now in her late 
70’s, but still alert and vibrant, is 
responsible for his theatrical career. 
An admitted frustrated actress, she 
was determined that her only .son 
should be an actor and educated 
him for the stage from birth. 

Little is known about Webb’s 
father beyond the fact that he was 
a businessman and lived in [ndian- 
apolis where Clifton, whose real 
name is Webb Parmelee Hollenbeck, 
was born on November 19, 1893. 
Under his mother’s persuasive guid- 
ance, Webb clicked from the begin- 
ning. Although modesty has never 
been one of his chief virtues—he 
often admits he has nothing to be 
modest about—he took each new 
triumph in stride. 

Starting in Boston with the Aborn 
Opera Company, he played fea- 
tured roles in such works as “La 
Bohéme,”’ “‘Mignon”’ and “Madame 
Butterfly” at the age of 17. From 
there he went on to dancing at a 
New York roof garden. 

It was the period when Vernon 
and Irene Castle were the rage, and 
so many patrons asked Webb if he 
gave private lessons that he rented 
a studio, bought a phonograph and 
had cards printed reading: “Mr. 
Webb will take a few pupils.” 

“I charged $5 a lesson at first,”’ 
he recalls. ‘“Then we heard the 
Castles were asking $25, so mother 
raised my price and we got it.” 

During this period, Webb ap- 
peared in such musical comedies as 
‘Listen Lester’ and “‘As You Were,” 


“Titanic” role gave Webb change of pace. 
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and headlined revues in both Lon- 
don and Paris. On his return to 
America, he went into a succession 
of long-run Broadway hits, includ- 
ing “Meet the Wife,” “Sunny” and 
‘“Three’s a Crowd.’’ Among the 
names with whom he shared billing 
were the biggest in show business: 
Marilyn Miller, Beatrice Lillie, Ger- 
trude Lawrence and Libby Holman. 

Webb’s career reached a new 
high in 1933 when his impersona- 
tions of John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 
Noel Coward and Gandhi in ‘“‘As 
Thousands Cheer” stopped theshow. 

‘Clifton Webb is the most versa- 
tile of all American revue artists,”’ 
commented one enthusiastic critic. 
It was the kind of notice with which 
Webb fully concurred. 

Turning to the field of acting, he 
starred in ““The Importance of Be- 
ing Earnest,”’ ““The Man Who Came 
to Dinner” and “Blithe Spirit.” 

Webb is a man who thrives on 
work. Next to a rumpled suit, he 
hates inactivity most. One of the 
unhappiest periods of his life oc- 
curred in the mid-1930’s when 
MGM brought him to Hollywood 
to star in a film which ran into 
script trouble and was never made. 
For 18 months Webb did nothing 
but pick up his $3,500-a-week pay. 

The experience so embittered him 
that he resolved never to return to 
Hollywood except under his own 
terms. 20th Century-Fox met his 
conditions in 1944, and he closed 
his road tour of “Blithe Spirit” and 
shipped his trunks of clothes West. 

Unlike most Broadway actors, 
Webb now has no desire ever to re- 
turn to the stage. The prospect of 
doing the same thing over and over 


As “Mr. Scoutmaster,” Webb gets salute. 
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again unnerves him. “If you have a 
hit, you’re stuck with it, endlessly,” 
he observed recently. “And if it’s a 
flop, it hurts your vanity.” 

Webb sold his Connecticut home 
about six years ago and now lives in 
a ramshackle 14-room, pink stucco 
house in Beverly Hills, on the right 
side of Wilshire Boulevard, with his 
mother and two French poodles. 
His private life is built around them. 

If a poll were ever taken to find 
the most devoted son in the world, 
Clifton would win hands down. Ev- 
erything he does is for his mother. 
His friends are her friends and she 
is included in all his social activities. 

Between pictures, Webb keeps 
busy around the garden, putting in 
most of the plants himself and frus- 
trating nursery salesmen by invari- 
ably ordering flowers by their prop- 
er Latin names. His blue denims 
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are custom made and artificially 
faded to just the right tone, his 
straw hat is stylish and effective. 

His gardens are immaculately 
kept and his flowers are conversa- 
tion pieces. “‘His thumb is the 
proper shade of green,” Jean Negu- 
lesco, the director, explains. 

Webb paints as a hobby and col- 
lects pictures in a spontaneous if 
somewhat uncommercial manner. 
He buys paintings for what they do 
to him emotionally rather than for 
what they later may do for his estate. 
His walls are covered for the most 
part by the works of young un- 
knowns. But there are also canvases 
by Cezanne, Monetand John Singer 
Sargent. 

Clifton’s prize possession, per- 
haps, is a portrait of himself at the 
age of 13. It was painted by George 
Bellows while Webb was an art 
student in New York, it being his 
mother’s idea that his life should 
acquire shading through a knowl- 
edge of the sister arts. 

Webb fell in love with the por- 
trait and always wanted it, but felt 
the $25,000 asked too steep. The 
canvas was presented to him a few 
years ago by Darryl Zanuck, a man 
who, after noting the business 
Webb’s pictures were doing, didn’t 
quibble about the price. 

Webb’s contract for two pictures 
a year runs until 1967 and guaran- 
tees him an annual income of about 
$200,000. When assigned a part, he 
works out the characterization 
weeks in advance of shooting. 

Above all else, he stresses accur- 
acy of detail. Though he doesn’t 
consider his knees photogenic, he 
wore shorts in a hiking sequence of 
“The Scoutmaster” when shown in 
the Boy Scout Manual that they were 
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the proper dress for such occasions, 

On the whole, Nature has done 
such a good job of imitating art in 
Webb’s case that many people have 
difficulty distinguishing the man 
from his image. But in his defense it 
should be pointed out that he is first 
and foremost the consummate actor, 

Although his film portrayals ‘are 
usually brittle and often waspish, as 
he often is himself, tears come read- 
ily to his eyes when he meets an 
emotional situation in real life. 

Some years ago, he was asked to 
visit a veterans’ hospital. He readily 
agreed, though pointing out that he 
could do no tricks or routines. “But 
Pll be delighted to smile and say 
hello,” he said. 

While in one of the wards a nurse 
told him they had shown his Belve- 
dere films innumerable times. “You 
see that boy over there,”’ she said. 
“*He’s been here three years. No one 
ever visits him and he has never 
smiled. But he saw ‘Sitting Pretty’ 
last night and just now he laughed 
at you.” 

“If anyone asks me what was the 
greatest thrill of my life,” says the 
polished, suave Webb, “that was it.” 


Webb and mother at recent dinner party. 
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Meade. iy Music 


by GEROLD FRANK 


Speak of music, and you speak of an elemental mystery—the 
magic of sound. Man fashions it from singing string, echoing wood, 
trembling reed. Each instrument works a sorcery of its own. 





EAR THE VIOLIN. In the hands of a master, this contrivance of 

fragile wood and the imprisoned genius of some long-dead crafts- 
man is the human voice itself: tremulous, impassioned, alive. It 
can weep, it can sing, it can soar; it seems to reach out to us from , 
worlds unknown, weaving an inexpressible longing into our hearts. 
When it is sad, what makes it sad? Does any man know? When it is 
sunlight and champagne, gaiety and abandon, what makes it so? 
It is the most eloquent of instruments, the poet among the strings. 
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YOLID AS THE hearthstone, familiar as our next-door neighbor, the 

piano is friend and faithful companion. In thousands of homes it is 

all music and the beginning of music’s delight. Deep in its massive 
boards and gleaming keys are captured the sounds of children’s laugh- 
ter, the endless scales played by children’s dancing fingers. Given a 


virtuoso, it is more than an instrument—t is an entire orchestra, ca- 
pable of infinite effects, now as tender as the whisper of wind over pine 
needles, now as mighty, as stentorian, as the rolling thunderclap of doom. 
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HE moop of the cello is somber, the march of its sonorous tones 

can be as majestic as death itself. It is the deep beat of the orchestra, 
speaking of great portents, of things beyond our imaginings, of the 
profoundest yearnings of the soul. To him who yields himself, the 
cello’s voice, rising alone and unutterably sweet through the current 
of the orchestra, is like a draught of wine: it brings a slow, dark in- 
toxication to our senses, leads us to the very edge of the infinite, where 
we wait, bemused, under the spell of some deep and poignant emotion. 
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ESCENDANT of David’s lyre, beloved of kings and ancient bards, the 
harp is a thing of poetry anchored to earth. When its strings are 
plucked, fancy and fantasy take over. For its soft voice is as many-fac- 
eted as light on running water, its texture as delicate as shifting clouds. 
Among the other instruments of the orchestra, suddenly gross and 
heavy, its silvery notes glide and cascade, weave and interweave—lim- 
pid, exquisite, ethereal, harking back to the dawn of time. It is beauty, 
fathomless, insubstantial as air, caught at the moment of its vanishing. 
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S OLD AS MAN himself is the music he has drawn from pipes. And 
perhaps the notes that even young players, after long practice, can 
coax from the French horn have something of that ancient, primitive 
mystery in them. For the tone is unforgettable. If you have heard 
strains of music that seemed wafted over mountain tops, notes haunt- 
ingly beautiful and hauntingly sad, as distant and melancholy as a 
voice lost between heaven and earth, you have known the strange, 
evocative loveliness of this most poetic of all brasses of the orchestra. 
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» pe GUITAR is a gift of antiquity. Brother to lute and psaltery, it is 
among the most intimate of instruments. It complements the human 
voice as do few others; and in the moment of music-making, it becomes 
one with the player, the folk-singer, the poet-story teller. So was music 
made, in loneliness and remembrance, long before the orchestra was 
known. The guitar’s pure, simple chords seem to bring us within the 
circle of a charm, evoking strange memories of love and of sweet ballads, 
of high, heroic deeds, of all the vast, inarticulate nostalgia of a people. 
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thew THERE Is Music this side of wizardry, music that conjures up 
visions as of cities veiled in dreams, of ghostly worlds and all things 
unearthly. The woodwinds have this power. The bassoon can be brood- 
ing and inscrutable, its hollow tones summoning dancers who cannot be 
seen, spectral beings thin as mist. Or, like the clarinet, it becomes mock- 
ing and ironic, or sensuous and caressing. They are the chameleons of 
the orchestra, changing mood in a grace-note’s time—yet with their 
muted tones, they give us some of the loveliest music made by man. 
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HEAR the organ, noblest of instruments, is to open the door to 
exaltation. For it speaks of things awesome, of church naves, and 
altars, and worship. Listening, it is as though we were sustained by 
great masses of rolling tone, bathed in a prodigality of sound until 
the whole world becomes a vast pulsebeat, and we part of it. To hear 
its magnificent chords, the full sublimity of its harmonies, is to know 
deep in our being that this wonder we call music is, in its loftiest mo- 


ments, an act of communion, a sacrament of kinship with all mankind. “re 
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Twelve men hold the keys to the vital question of war or peace 
SUPER-SECRET: 
Our National Security Council 


by TRIS COFFIN 


WELVE MEN PLOT the course of 

American history in an old, high- 
ceilinged room whose long windows 
look down on the White House gar- 
den. No group outside the Kremlin 
plays with such mighty tools of war 
and peace, yet its very existence is 
almost unknown in Washington, a 
city where secrets are few. 

The 12 men are anonymous en- 
gineers of destiny—the secret Plan- 
ning Board of the National Security 
Council—a creation of President 
Eisenhower’s to pull together all the 
tangled threads of military strategy, 
foreign policy, economics and secret 
intelligence and weave them into a 
strong armor of American defense. 

The twelve are thinkers and plan- 
ners especially picked for judgment 
and knowledge. They represent the 
White House, the Secretaries of 
State, Defense and Treasury, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, the Bureau 
of the Budget, foreign aid adminis- 
tration and, on occasion, the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

They meet on the third floor of 
the proud old War-Navy-State 
Building, next door to the White 
House, whose storied halls have 
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echoed to the troubled strides of 
Abraham Lincoln and Woodrow 
Wilson, the crisp commands of 
Generals “Black Jack’’ Pershing and 
Douglas MacArthur and the color- 
ful phrases of Cordell Hull. 

Three afternoons a week, the 
twelve pass through a closed-off 
portion of the third floor marked 
‘‘No Thoroughfare” and into a 
plain, almost shabby conference 
room. Here they sit around a hard- 
wood table from 2:30 until after 
twilight. They ponder such enigmas 
as Russia’s progress in H-bomb 
manufacture, the uneasy govern- 
ment of Italy, the stealthy path of 
Communist guerrillas through the 
jungles of southeast Asia, and the 
cost of the latest U. S. jet bomber. 

From these four-hour meetings 
on Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day, recommendations on strategy 
that shape the world go to the 
National Security Council. It gath- 
ers at 10 o’clock every Thursday 
morning in the Cabinet room of the 
White House. There, the Planning 
Board recommendations are pre- 
sented crisply by General Robert 
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Cutler, the chairman of the board. 

As Cutler speaks in his precise 
Boston voice, others will interrupt 
with thoughtful questions . . . the 
familiar clipped accents of Mr. 
Eisenhower, the cultured tones of 
Secretary of State Dulles, the faint 
twang of Secretary of Defense Wil- 
son. When a technical point on 
military operations arises, General 
Cutler will ask a naval officer sitting 
at the table for an explanation. This 
will be Admiral Arthur Radford, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Or perhaps Lewis Strauss, 
Atomic Energy Commission chair- 
man, will be called on for a briefing. 

After a thorough but relatively 
brief discussion, the Board pro- 
posals are usually approved and 
ordered into effect by President 
Eisenhower. A sample of how the 
Board operates is the way it pound- 
ed out the long-range security pro- 
gram of the Administration during 
the brisk and troubled winter of 
1952-53. 

This began in a series of con- 
versations between President-elect 
Eisenhower and his close friend, 
Robert Cutler, Boston banker. Cut- 
ler, today one of the most powerful 
behind-the-scenes figures in Wash- 
ington, was a World War II advisor 
to two men who had much to do 
with modern military planning, 
Secretary of War Stimson and Sec- 
retary of Defense Forrestal. Cutler, 
a reserve general, still likes to be 
called by the title. 

Eisenhower’s disciplined mind 
was concerned by what he saw as a 
hot and cold security policy of the 
Truman Administration. He told 
Cutler that one of the new Ad- 
ministration’s first tasks would be to 
line up a long-range American de- 
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fense program, elastic enough so it 
would not be knocked out by a sud- 
den Soviet punch. Eisenhower even 
laid down the aims: avoid cata- 
strophic war, weld an Allied coali- 
tion whose combined strength 
would hold off any Communist 
lunge, use modern arms to create a 
more dynamic and less cumbersome 
defense and cut expenses so that 
defense costs would not cripple our 
economy. 

Eisenhower saw the Council as 
the workshop for forging this policy 
and put Cutler in as foreman. His 
title is Chairman of the NSC Plan- 
ning Board. 

Cutler organized the Board with 
characteristic energy and precision. 
Eisenhower sent word that every 
member should be able at any mo- 
ment to go right to his boss, such 
as the Secretary of State, without 
being stopped by protocol or red 
tape. Also, according to one of 
Cutler’s comments, “‘He (the mem- 
ber) has the authority of the head 
of his department to utilize its re- 
sources to perform his Board func- 
tion.”’ 

Once formed, the Board began to 
gather all the secret information 
needed to build a long-range secur- 
ity policy. Some of the questions 
that arose were: Can we re-arm 
South Korean troops to replace 
American GI’s? Are the South 
Koreans dependable? Can they be 
trained to operate American mass- 
firepower weapons? How can the 
American continent be best de- 
fended against attack? Would it be 
less costly in dollars to create an 
immense U. S. armed force or to 
finance a build-up of Allied mili- 
tary strength? Will defense spend- 
ing at the current rate bankrupt 
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American economy over a quarter- 
century? How much secret informa- 
tion on nuclear weapons can be 
turned over to our Allies? 

These questions were threshed 
out with Cutler’s logical mind lead- 
ing the forum and calling for facts, 
facts, facts. The planners brushed 
away a lingering hope that Russia 
might reform and play ball. The 


Navy) set up in 1945. Forrestal told 
a Congressional committee: 

‘*This provides that which I have 
felt has long been needed in our 
government, an instrument for ef- 
fective and frequent coordination 
between national policy and mili- 
tary potential. .. .”’ 

He explained that the NSC 
would decide our international com- 


Board soberly con- ai mitments and risks. On 
cluded that as long as the basis of this, the 
the Communist Party “THE TRUTH Joint Chiefs of Staff 
is a dominant force in ABOUT 


world affairs, there will 
be trouble and conflict. 

Three weapons could 
repel Communism— 
armed force, psycho- 
logical warfare and 
economic security. 
Communist aggression 
should be met by force wherever it 
appears and under whatever guise. 
Every medium of communication 
should be used to show up Com- 
munism as a sham and lie. Finally, 
and perhaps most important in the 
long run, an increase in the world’s 
living standards would destroy 
Communism’s greatest weapon, its 
appeal to the hungry. 

On a decisive day in American 
history, March 13, 1953, the plan 
was taken to the Council, called to 
order by the President at 9 in the 
morning. It stayed in session until 
long after the lights were lit on the 
White House portico. Later, when 
security officers came to gather and 
burn every scribbled note, a new 
American policy had been born! 

The Council was fathered by the 
late James Forrestal, who wanted 
to put on a permanent footing the 
informal “‘Committee of Three” 
(the Secretaries of State, War and 
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Jimmy Demaret 
tells the dramatic 
and inside story 
of the ‘“‘world’s 
greatest golfer.’’ 
In August Coronet. 


would prepare strate- 
gic plans and spell out 
the need for weapons, 
supplies and man- 
power; the Munitions 
Board would translate 
this in terms of indus- 
trial mobilization; an- 
other agency would 
look ahead to supplies of raw ma- 
terials and stock-piling; economists 
would figure the effects on the over- 
all economy. 

The Council was set up in Sep- 
tember, 1947, with a small staff. 
The Central Intelligence Agency 
was formed as its “‘eyes and ears.” 
When, for example, the Council 
wanted a dossier on Malenkov, the 
CIA dug through mountains of in- 
formation, both public and secret, 
and boiled it down to a succinct, 
meaningful appraisal. 

From the beginning of its life, the 
Council was thrown into crisis. The 
first came about because Commu- 
nist guerrillas, trained in Russia and 
infiltrated from Bulgaria, were con- 
quering Greece. A weak and cor- 
rupt regime was faltering. Britain 
said she could no longer take re- 
sponsibility for Greece. It was up to 
the United States! 

This looked like the beginning of 
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a Communist drive west to Italy, 
Austria and Germany. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff said we were not 
prepared militarily to stem this tide. 
Secretary of State Acheson reported 
that we would have to re-organize 
the Greek government and army. 
President Truman said grimly we 
must stop the aggression. 

A plan was worked out, on Tru- 
man’s initiative, virtually to run 
Greece through our Embassy and 
Military Mission, and institute the 
needed reforms in return for eco- 
nomic and arms aid. The plan 
worked, and the Communists were 
driven out. 


perso MAJOR CRISIS followed in 
a few weeks—the Soviet road- 
block around Berlin. A firsthand de- 
scription of the Council’s action was 
given by Admiral Sidney W. Sou- 
ers, Cutler’s predecessor, to a civil- 
ian orientation conference at the 
Pentagon. Souers said: 

“From a purely military point of 
view, holding on in Berlin, where 
we were surrounded by Soviet 
forces, was a definite risk. In addi- 
tion, the Airlift (decided on by the 
Council) involved committing a 
large number of our transport air- 
craft, where, with Russian fighters 
buzzing them, there was real dan- 
eer of a serious incident. This 
strictly military point of view, con- 
sidered alone, would have led us 
to withdraw from Berlin. 

“In contrast, the political effect 
of a withdrawal was very serious. 
The State Department stressed the 
symbolic value of Berlin to the Ger- 
mans and the support which the 
Berlin people had given us. Also, 
any withdrawal from Berlin would 
be interpreted by our Allies as the 
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first sign of American withdrawal 
from the whole European scene. 

‘The Council, with the President 
presiding, considered all these fac- 
tors. It had the benefit of direct 
reports from General Clay, our 
commander in Germany. Then, 
acting on a Council recommenda- 
tion, the President decided we 
should stay in Berlin and author- 
ized continuing and strengthening 
the Airlift.”’ 

During the critical period from 
1947 to 1949, the Council also 
studied Yugoslavia’s dramatic break 
with Russia; the creation of new 
nations, Israel and Indonesia, in 
strategic areas; chaos in oil-rich 
Iran; Communist control of all 
China; Communist attacks in Indo- 
China and Korea; whether to make 
a hydrogen bomb; and the birth 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. 

In each case, the NSC checked 
the facts, debated and made de- 
cisions. [n all these crises, the actual 
job of gathering information and 
putting the pieces together fell upon 
the deputies of the actual members. 
These deputies have now become 
the Planning Board. 

Under President Eisenhower, 
with his strong belief in a trained 
operating staff, the Council’s field 
has been spread wider. Originally, 
the Council was the President, Vice 
President and Secretaries of State 
and Defense, with the Central In- 
telligence Director and Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff sitting 
in. Eisenhower has added Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey, Foreign 
Aid Administrator Stassen, and De- 
fense Mobilization Director Arthur 
S. Flemming. Called in as sideline 
advisors are the Chairman of the 
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AEC and the Director of the Budget. 
For its small and highly trained 
staff of 28, the NSC has experts on 
such subjects as internal security 
(the internal security officer was 
especially selected by J. Edgar 
Hoover) and three whom Cutler 
described simply as “‘thinkers .. . 
people of general knowledgeability, 
around 30 years old.” Their task is 
to breathe the pure upper air of 
thought and bring in imaginative 
ideas. Also, the Council selects con- 
sultants to give expert advice on 
specific programs. Last year, the 
NSC brought in seven top industri- 
alists but asked that their names and 
assignments be held confidential. 

The real mainspring of the Coun- 
cil is Cutler, a selfless public servant 
of the same cut as Forrestal. He sees 
that things get done. In a rare and 
revealing closed-door appearance 
before the House Appropriations 
Committee, he was asked: “‘You are 
given certain problems by the Pres- 
ident to solve or recommend the 
solution. Do you initiate it the other 
If something 
comes to your attention which you 
think requires immediate action, do 
you notify the President?” 

He replied readily: “‘Yes, sir. We 
had a good example a little while 
ago. Discussion arose in the Cabinet 
and the issue was not settled. I went 
to the President after the meeting 
and obtained his approval to put 





it on the Council’s agenda. He de- 
cides what the Council should take 
up at its meetings. .. .” 

A Congressman asked what hap- 
pened if the Board could not get 
together on a Council recommenda- 
tion. Cutler replied crisply: “‘We 
certainly do not want a watered- 
down compromise. We want the 
views to go up as a ‘split paper.’ ”’ 
He also testified that from the time 
a problem is placed before the 
Board until it reaches the Council 
as a recommendation, three weeks 
have passed. 

Cutler’s testimony is like a lens 
focusing onto the high-ceilinged 
conference room overlooking the 
White House garden. The scene is 
clear. A slight, gray-haired man 
with military bearing and frosty 
Yankee accent sits at the head of a 
long table. Before him are eleven 
men. Few, if any, could be identi- 
fied by reporters across the lane in 
the White House press room. 

As the conversation goes around 
the table, biting hard into a crisis, 
the words are sharp and clear. No 
truths are hidden or glossed over. 
As the afternoon wears on and 
cigarette smoke fills the room, a 
logical plan falls into place like 
tumblers on a lock when the right 
combination is twirled. These men, 
in truth, are the engineers of destiny 
—the men who keep America safe 
from the threat of Red aggression. 


A WOMAN’S HAT SHOP is a place where a wife will try on 
40 hats until she finds the one her husband doesn’t like. 


ALL WOMEN’S HATS are different. Milliners seldom make 


the same mistake twice. 
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— Ster-Heraid, Scottsbluff, Nebr. 
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The story of giant smokestacks is also 
the story of the Custodis Company 


CRHIMNEYS 


in the Sky 


by REED MILLARD 


N THE LONELY REACHES Of Mon- 
| tana, a fantastic structure soars 
into the blue Western sky. It is a 
massive building of vast propor- 
tions, so big and so tall that the 
Washington Monument could eas- 
ily be dropped inside it. Only a few 
of America’s biggest cities have sky- 
scrapers that equal it in height. 

An unusual place for a building 
50 stories high? Perhaps, but there’s 
one much like it 12,000 feet up in 
the Andes and another in battle- 
scarred Korea. And there’s still an- 
other, which, though it is the tallest 
structure in California, is not lo- 
cated in a big city at all. 

If you have ever craned your 
neck to look at the dizzying height 
of such a structure, you don’t need 
to be told that these great shafts, 
the industrial chimneys, are one of 
the real engineering marvels of the 
world. Not the least amazing fact 
about them is that the great major- 
ity, wherever located on the globe, 
were built by the engineers of one 
American firm, the Custodis Con- 
struction Company of New York. 

The story of this organization, 
which has built more than 10,000 
skyscraping chimneys, began around 
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the turn of the century, when a 
young German, Alphons Custodis, 
pondered a problem that had long 
baffled engineers. Around many 
factories, the countryside was 
blighted. Vegetation died and 
people gasped as poisonous fumes 
belched from low chimneys, 

The obvious solution was to make 
the chimneys higher, yet builders 
could only shake their heads. One 
taller than 100 feet, they figured, 
could not be built without risk of 
collapsing. And anyway, a structure 
that high might be knocked down 
by wind or shattered by lightning. 

Custodis was unconvinced. May- 
be that would happen to chimneys 
built of ordinary square brick. But 
why couldn’t the bricks be rounded? 
In that question he had hit upon 
the secret. He invented a radial 
brick, one with a slight curve, and 
proved that there was almost no 
limit to how high a chimney could 
be built. 

Factory owners listened eagerly 
to his story. Soon he was building 
chimneys 200 feet high, and then 
higher still, as his curved bricks 
proved themselves. The round 
chimneys withstood the wind, and 
Custodis rigged a system of light- 
ning rods that saved them from bolts. 
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Today, with thousands of lofty 
monuments to its skill, the company 
he founded is a sprawling interna- 
tional enterprise as unrivalled as it 
was when Alphons Custodis first 
dared to push chimneys to new 
heights. 

In half a century the company 
has put up stacks on every conti- 
nent, in spots ranging from well in- 
side the Arctic Circle to some not far 
from the Antarctic. Custodis built 
the world’s tallest chimney, which, 
quite appropriately, is located in 
Texas. It soars to 611 feet, which 
is just six feet more than the world’s 
second highest, the 605-footer Cus- 
todis built in Selby, California. 

That Montana mammoth that 
could swallow the Washington 
Monument is shorter—585 feet high 
—but it is the most massive chim- 
ney in the world, 85 feet in diameter 
at the base, 60 at the top. To the 
record the Custodis Company has 
added hundreds of non-industrial 
chimneys, like the one at the White 
House, the ornamental one at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
concealed one in New York’s Com- 
modore Hotel. 

The company is presently en- 
gaged in erecting four more giant 
chimneys of reinforced concrete. 
Three of these will be 707 feet above 
their foundations. The fourth, to be 
built at Copper Cliff, Ontario, will 
be the tallest stack in the British 
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Empire—637 feet high, with a top 
inside diameter of 30 feet. 

Talk to a Custodis engineer about 
the real giants, the industrial chim- 
neys, and he gets a gleam in his eye. 
‘Take them away,”’ says Ed Horne, 
president of the company, “‘and do 
you know what would happen?” 
Without waiting for an answer, he 
goes on: “‘Whole industries would 
close down—our economy would be 
crippled. I’m talking about tall 
chimneys,” he hastens to add.*“They 
do a job the short ones can’t.” 

That job is to provide a pipeline 
to upper air currents that will carry 
off fumes that could otherwise blight 
the countryside. Watch an engineer 
releasing toy balloons or flying back 
and forth ina smoke-belching plane, 
and you can be sure he is not merely 
amusing himself. He is trying to 
establish the exact level at which 
horizontal air streams exist. The 
level at which he finds them to be 
powerful enough determines the 
height of the future chimney. 

‘“You can see the importance of 
having a high enough stack,” ex- 
plains Mark Shriver, company en- 
gineer, ““when you consider a single 
chimney may have to send up as 
much as forty tons of gases a minute,” 


HE COMPANY’S SUCCESS as chim- 

ney-maker can be traced to the 
fact that building the giant stacks is 
one of the most specialized construc- 
tion jobs on earth. The engineers 
who design them, the foremen who 
direct the construction and the 
workers who actually climb up to 
build them rank among the elite of 
the building world. Though armed 
with an engineering degree, a Cus- 
todis man is not considered an au- 
thority on chimneys until he has 
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spent at least five years with the 
company. A foreman isn’t consid- 
ered qualified for his job until he 
has had nine years’ experience. 

The men who do the actual con- 
struction work are no ordinary 
masons, either. It takes a unique 
combination of brawn, skill and 
courage to wield 12-pound bricks or 
hefty concrete forms while perched 
on a scaffold hundreds of feet high. 

The bricklayers have to have an 
added piece of know-how, for, in- 
credible as it seems, it is their eye- 
sight alone that enables them to lay 
each course of bricks in just the 
right position to create that graceful 
taper of the finished chimney. 

Every man on the aerial phase of 
a big job (there are two men on the 
ground for every one in the air), 
lives constantly with the menace of 
height. One old-time Custodis em- 
ployee, Alexander Sewright, a Scots- 
man, once fell inside a 437-foot 
stack. He plunged earthward, but 
hung on to a rope until fellow work- 
ers could rescue him. 

Actually the high-climbing build- 
ers take a matter-of-fact approach 
to the dangers of their occupation. 
**Safer than crossing the street,” 
avers Tunis Egbert, boss of the com- 
pany’s Eastern construction divi- 
sion, who has clambered around 
hundreds of big chimneys. 

There’s really more danger of 
being hit by a falling object than 
there is of falling oneself. Barnard 
©’Connor, head of the firm for 
years, once walked onto a job wear- 
ing a straw hat. A falling brick 
hurtled downwards and neatly 
clipped off the brim. 

Today, company rules are strict: 
the men must wear the so-called 
“tin hats,” hard protective helmets 
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that can take an astonishing amount 
of punishment. Recently, a worker 
was hit squarely by a hammer hur- 
tling down from 300 feet above. 
Though the blow crumpled the hel- 
met, the man suffered only a slight 
skull fracture. 

Each out-of-the-way place pre- 
sents Custodis engineers with a spe- 
cial set of problems. One chimney 
in Turkey was in such a remote spot 
that they found it easier to ship 
bricks all the way from the U.S. 
than to try to find them locally. 
Every job is a race with time—how 
much of a race depending on the 
length of the region’s good weather 
season, 

The big chimney at San Luis 
Potosi, Mexico, could be built at a 
leisurely pace and finished in the 
winter. Those in cold climates, like 
the 510-foot one at Copper Cliff, 
Ontario, can only be started in the 
spring and must be finished before 
winter sets in. 

The average construction time, 
from the foundation to the platinum 
tips of the lightning rods, is only six 
months, a feat achieved because one 
bricklayer can lay as many as 1500 
bricks a day, while concrete con- 
struction crews boast that they can 
put their kind of stack 
up even faster. 

On the company’s 
greatest rush job, engi- 
neers always felt sorry 
they hurried so fast. In 
fact, they wished after- 
wards that that particu- 
lar chimney had never 
been built. 

In 1938, the Interna- 
tional Nickel Company 
of Canada asked Cus- 
todis if it would tackle 
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building a giant at Petsamo, Fin- 
land, 200 miles north of the Arctic 
Circle. Custodis engineers quickly 
discovered it would be a strange 
job, for every bit of material would 
have to be delivered to the remote 
spot during the winter when the 
roads were frozen solid. 

Building, once it started, was a 
race against the coming of the long 
Arctic winter. The builders won the 
race, although October winds howl- 
ing down from the north numbed 
fingers of workers. 

But Custodis didn’t win the race 
with war, for hardly had the chim- 
ney been completed than it was 
seized, first by the Russians, then 
by the Germans. As defeat loomed, 
and the Russians neared, the Ger- 
mans demolished the chimney. 
Russian engineers threw up their 
hands at the destruction, and soon 
a Soviet emissary turned up at the 
Custodis office in New York. 

At that time, the U.S. was still in 
the honeymoon stage with Russia. 
Since it was part of official policy - 
to help that country rebuild war- 
wrecked plants, Custodis undertook 
to give the Russians some advice. 

In a weird session in Custodis’ 
New Jersey warehouse, four Rus- 
sian officials, none of 
whom spoke English, 
watched while sweating 
engineers laid out con- 
crete forms and an inter- 
preter translated their 
comments. Finally this 
long-range instruction. 
was given up. Reluc- 
tantly Custodis signed a 
contract to send two ad- 
visers to Petsamo. 

Harry Monroe and Ed 


Kinley, superintendents 
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tapped for the job, got a curious 
picture of Iron Curtain construc- 
tion methods. They had been at 
Petsamo four months before a drop 
of concrete was poured, for though 
the Russians had hordes of workers, 
the only mechanized equipment 
was a battered Ford pick-up truck. 
When, months later, the two 
Americans left, they reported that 
the chimney had reached a height 
of only 20 feet. Clandestine reports 
indicate that the Russians eventu- 
ally got it up to 300 feet, stopping 
205 feet short of the original height. 
At that level, the nearby town may 
be sprayed with poisonous fumes. 
Anyone who ever cranes to peer 
at the soaring heights of a big chim- 
ney is likely to wonder why the 
thing doesn’t blow down. Custodis 
engineers never worry about that. 
The chimneys are built to withstand 
winds of at least 100 miles an hour, 
and some in tropical locations have 
been lashed by winds far stronger. 
Actually, a round chimney is like 
an air foil; the air simply flows 
around it. Moreover, a chimney is 
built to sway. One 375-foot stack 
has been known to sway one foot- 
six inches each way from center. 
The fact that big chimneys are 
often struck by lightning and yet 



























little damaged is due to Custodis’ 
success in developing effective rods. 
During construction, before the rods 
have been put in place, the cable 
on the hoist acts as a rod. No Cus- 
todis worker has ever been killed 
by lightning. 

Man-made explosions have had 
no more effect on the Custodis 
chimneys. When the thunder of 
violently exploding ships rocked 
Halifax in 1917, the destruction was 
wholesale. Hundreds of buildings 
collapsed under impact. On the 
very day of the explosions, Custodis 
men had just finished the last of six 
big chimneys for the Imperial Oil 
Company. The chimneys were un- 
seasoned, yet, while buildings at 
their bases crumpled like match- 
wood, the chimneys stood. 

Perhaps the most astonishing 
escape of a Custodis chimney oc- 
curred in February, 1953. One 
night, a large section of Baltimore 
was rocked by an explosion. It took 
place inside the 350-foot chimney of 
the Back River Sewage Plant. Fire- 
men in the nearby Essex firehouse 
got a unique alarm when the force 
of the explosion slammed the fire- 
house doors shut. Yet the chimney 
in which the blast occurred sur- 
vived without a sign of damage. 


This Younger Generation 


WELL, the huge national debt our younger generation will inherit 
should keep them from one indulgence—ancestor worship! 


— Wall Street Journal 


PEOPLE WHO WONDER where this younger generation is headed for 


would do well to consider where it came from. 


— General Features Corp. 


THE MOST AGGRAVATING thing about the younger generation is that a 


lot of us no longer belong to it. 
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—Grit 
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Fortune 
in 
Feathers 


by JACK DENTON SCOTT 


One man’s salesmanship made squabs 
virtually worth their weight in gold 


EXT TIME YOU SIT down in your 
N own dining room or a res- 
taurant to enjoy the taste of a ten- 
der and succulent squab, you might 
like to know the story of how this 
poultry delicacy came to the tables 
of America. It is the story of an 
enterprising young man with an 
idea, of a big business that started 
from scratch, and of some 100,000 
Americans who believed in the 
young man and shared his success 
to the extent of millions of dollars. 

The young man was Elmer Rice, 
born in Worcester, Massachusetts. 
In 1900, this lean and lanky ex- 
reporter for a Boston newspaper 
went to interview a farmer on the 
city’s outskirts. Rumor had it that 


the man was experimenting with a 
rare breed of chicken that would 
startle the poultry world. 

Elmer found the farmer carpen- 
tering the roof of a long shed. 
“What are you going to raise?” 
Rice asked. 

‘““Squab,”’ answered the farmer. 

Elmer looked blank: like most 
people of that day, he had never 
heard the word before. The farmer 
went on to explain that a squab 
was a young nestling pigeon. He 
was building a new house for his 
200 pairs of breeding pigeons be- 
cause Boston marketmen were 
clamoring for squabs. The farmer 
also remarked that although the 
squab was highly esteemed by 
European gourmets, only a few 
breeders in this country were aware 
of the bird’s value as food. 

Rice went back to his Boston 
boarding house with the germ of an 
idea—an idea that would give his 
pockets more weight than the $25 
weekly he had earned as a reporter. 
Library research revealed that: 

It took an adult mated pair of 
pigeons 17 days to produce and 
hatch two eggs, and another 28 days 
to feed the nest birds until they 
were plump enough for marketing. 
This meant that in less than two 
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months, two squabs weighing a 
pound or less apiece would be ready 
for sale. 

Next, Elmer queried marketmen 
and found that they wanted all the 
squabs they could get. In their opin- 
ion, the tender young bird was su- 
perior in flavor to the Scotch grouse, 
the pheasant and the guinea hen. 
And their customers agreed. 

At this point, Rice did something 
that marked him as a man of genius 
—and also made his fortune. He 
decided he was not going to raise 
squabs for sale. Despite the poten- 
tial market for birds, a period of 
public taste education was needed. 
And, although he had never even 
tasted a squab, he, Elmer Rice, was 
going to educate America. 

In his Beacon Hill boarding- 
house, Elmer worked nights on a 
book which described in beguiling 
words the whys and wherefores of 
raising squabs for profit. Then he 
placed a “‘money-for-the-making”’ 
ad in New York and Philadelphia 
newspapers. 

Almost overnight, book orders 
came piling in. Elmer had proved 
he was right: get a good idea, pro- 
mote it, and you will succeed. But 
suddenly his tightly-knitted theory 
began to ravel. People wanted the 
book and adult breeding pigeons, so 
they could go into busi- 
ness in a hurry. 

Within ten days, El- 
mer had $6,000 in his 
pocket—and no pi- 
geons. Hastening to his 
farmer friend in the 
country, he bought all 
the man’s birds, then 
vainly scoured the 
countryside for more. 
Disaster was imminent 
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unless he could turn the tide of 
dollar bills to his advantage. 

Renting a loft in Boston, Rice 
hired a secretary and evolved a plan 
to save his venture. Already he had 
discovered there were many breed- 
ers of homing pigeons in America— 
men who bred the birds for racing, 
for Army work, or just for fun. But 
these fanciers would sell only their 
castofis, and Elmer did not propose 
to build business on such a founda- 
tion. So now he looked to Europe, 
sending letters to American consuls 
abroad. 

Replies came back, naming two 


breeders—one in England, one in 


Belgium. Elmer placed an order 
with the English breeder. Promptly 
he sent 100 pairs by boat, but most 
of the birds were dead when Elmer 
opened the crates. He then placed 
an order with the Belgian. 

Six weeks passed: Rice still had 
the $6,000, and no birds. One 
morning a customer and a police- 
man appeared at Elmer’s door. The 
irate customer had ordered $30 
worth of pigeons and built a pigeon 
house. What sort of swindle was this? 

It took all of Rice’s persuasive- 
ness to convince the man that his 
pigeons were virtually on the way. 
For at last, the Belgian birds had 
begun arriving, and Elmer had 
enough breeders to 
keep customers happy 
until more stock was 
available. 

Meanwhile, his vol- 
ume, J he National Stand- 
ard Squab Book, was a 
sellout. Elmer bought 
a farm in Melrose near 
Boston. The Belgium 
breeder became his 
European agent and 
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kept homers coming into Boston. 

Rice now was in need of a trade- 
mark, something that would sug- 
gest stability and permanence. One 
morning, he had an idea.“‘ Plymouth 
Rock,” he mused aloud. Then, en- 
thusiastic, he added: “‘I’ll call them 
Plymouth Rock Royal Squabs and 
make the name world-famous.” 

At last, Rice was in business. But 
without his facile typewriter, he 
wouldn’t have lasted long. Every 
customer who bought breeders as- 
sumed that Elmer was a pigeon 
pundit. If a bird had a cold, laid 
three eggs instead of two, Rice was 
the first to hear about it. 

Working with his pigeons during 
the day and staying with his type- 
writer until 2 A. M., Rice helped 
customers through their trying 
hours. Only once, and several years 
later at that, did he interrupt his 
routine, and that was to visit Bel- 
gium to check on his pigeon sources. 

In Brussels, he found a large, red- 
hued bird that the Belgians called 
the Carneaux. Selecting several 
hundred pairs, Rice had them 
shipped to Melrose, then followed 
the red birds back to America. 

The new breed did well. The 
squabs he dubbed ‘“‘jumbos,” and 
offered to sell choice breeders 
through still another venture—the 
monthly National Squab Magazine. 
With the help of his wife Meta, he 
published the magazine for the ben- 
efit of his “Seager breeders,’”’ and to 
give equipment manufacturers and 
feed producers an opportunity to 
advertise their wares. 

By now, people all over the coun- 
try were making money from rais- 
ing squabs—people like Charles J. 
McMahon of New Jersey and Alice 
Courser of Rhode Island. 
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McMahon wrote: “I inserted one 
ad in the local paper offering squabs 
for sale. The result: I am busy turn- 
ing customers away.” 

Mrs. Courser wrote: ““When my 
husband retires from his civil serv- 
ice job, we plan to sell our home 
and get a larger place so I can 
branch out in my squab business.” 

Success, however, is not some- 
thing that grows of its own accord. 
Elmer’s seed-stock breeders now 
began to thin out. At this critical 
point, the Brussels agent cabled that 
15,000 pigeons, mixed homers and 
Carneaux, were on their way to 
Boston. Eagerly, Elmer went to the 
pier with trucks. But no ship. 

Four days later, the Azngstonian 
limped into port. A fire at sea had 
wiped out most of Rice’s birds. 

Chance, which now seemed to be 
a partner, againcame to Elmer’said. 
Two young men in New Jersey were 
experimenting with a fabulous 
breed of new white pigeon. Elmer 
learned that by crossing various 
domestic and imported strains the 
pair had produced an unusually 
large bird called the White King. 

A gentle, contented bird, it 
apparently enjoyed captivity and 
didn’t have the urge to fly away like 
American and Belgium homers. 
Squabs weighed one pound at 24 
days, and some weighed more. 
Again Elmer wrote a folder, telling 
customers of his new find and offer- 
ing 6,000 breeder pairs at reason- 
able prices. 

From that day onward, the White 
King became the coveted pigeon— 
the breeder of the largest squabs 
and the bulwark of Rice and his 
Royal Squab business. When World 
War I divested Belgium of most of 
its pigeons, breeders realized that if 
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they wanted birds, they must turn 
to an American upstart in Massa- 
chusetts! Rice had arrived. He was 
the biggest pigeon dealer in the 
world. 

Elmer still knew he could make a 
fortune by sending squabs direct to 
market; but he also knew this would 
be unfair to his customers. So he 
decided to continue his campaign 
of public education. 

Journeying to New York City, he 
visited the chefs of top hotels. A 
steady supply of his own squabs 
were sent to him and he cooked 
them, carved them before the eyes 
of the great men of food, and told 
how the tasteful birds consistently 
weighed more than 12 pounds to 
the dozen. 

Dale Carnegie, articulate friend 
of struggling Americans, told the 
story of Elmer and his squabs in a 
nationally syndicated newspaper 
column. Under the title, “Get Out 
of the Rut,’ Carnegie’s account not 
only promoted the sale of squabs 
but revealed the steps that had 
made Elmer a success: 

**(1) He hit on a new idea. (2) He 
investigated his market before he 
started, to make sure there was a 
demand. Convinced he had a mar- 
ket, he threw himself into his proj- 
ect heart and soul.” 

Today, the man who discovered 
squabs in 1900 is 85 years old. He 
lives in retirement near Melrose, 


while his chief assistant for 28 years, 
John Van Galen, a Hollander, has 
finally closed the doors of the Plym- 
outh Rock Squab Company. But 
other men and women are carrying 
on in the Rice tradition. 

Some of the squab raisers, like 
the Palmetto Pigeon Plant in Sum- 
ter, South Carolina, are large oper- 
ators—larger even than Rice was in 
his heyday. Under the managership 
of Harold Moise, the Palmetto 
Plant ships as many as 20,000 
squabs to market a month. 

Breeders like J. H. Webster of 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina, and 
J. W. Sieverling of Irving, Texas, 
maintain quality breeding stock. 
Any of these sources will supply in- 
formation about the purchase of 
breeders and the raising of squabs. 

Shortly before he retired, Rice 
wrote still another book, How to 
Make Money by Mail. In a tart pre- 
cede, he said: ‘“‘What this country 
needs, having secured several good 
five-cent cigars, is, in peacetime, an 
Administration at Washington 
which will leave our people alone. 
They will do what’s necessary.”’ 

Elmer Rice, who made a fortune 
in feathers, always believed in the 
American individual. And with 
good reason. For he knew more 
than 100,000 individuals who found 
stimulation and profit in learning 
how to run their own businesses in 
their own way. 


A WISE WOMAN puts a grain of sugar into everything she says to a man, 
and takes a grain of salt with everything he says to her. 


REMEMBER THAT A man’s love thrives far better on the stimulant of 
| suspense than on the anaesthetic of memory. 


—HELEN ROWLAND ) 


| 
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The Shadow 
of a Soldier 


by DON MCNEILL 


UTY AS A HEADQUARTERS adju- 
D tant was boring to the slender 
young ofhcer seated behind the 
mountain of paper work on his 
desk. Despite more than ten years 
in the service, he was still only a 
lieutenant, for promotion was slow 
in the U.S. Army of 1914. 

He envied his fellow-officers, then 
out on one of the most extensive 
war games ever held in the Philip- 
pines. The lieutenant loved field 
duty and he longed to be with one 
of the units. 

When the commanding officer in 
charge of the mock battle sent for 
him a day or two later, the young 
officer was elated at the possibility 
of a chance to participate in the 
maneuver. 

‘Lieutenant, do you know how 
to draw up a field order?” the com- 
mander asked. “The chief of staff 
of the ‘defending’ force is down 
with malaria. I want you to take 
care of his job.” 

The tall, rangy adjutant replied 
without hesitation, “I think I can 
handle it, sir.”’ 

The lieutenant wasted no time. 
Although his administrative job had 
prevented him from keeping abreast 
with the maneuvers, he quickly got 
what information he needed from 
his unit commanders. Quickly di- 
gesting the complex data, the young 


officer issued his field order—para- 
graph after paragraph of detailed 
instruction. 

Split-second, coordinated move- 
ments of troops and supplies, care 
and evacuation of the “‘wounded,” 
these and dozens of other items 
were carefully spelled out, as well 
as alternate plans to be used in the 
event anything went awry. 

His assigned task completed, the 
lieutenant regretfully returned to 
his headquarters desk. The orders 
he issued ended the maneuver in a 
smashing “‘victory”’ for his “side,” 
but this gave him little comfort. 
Other officers had executed it, had 
led the troops. 

It was during the inevitable “‘crit- 
ique’”’ that follows every simulated 
combat exercise that the command- 
ing general took notice of the out- 
standing work the adjutant had 
done. ‘‘Gentlemen,”’ he told the 
colonels and majors gathered about 
him, “I have in my hand the best 
plan I have ever seen for the defense 
of Manila.’’ He paused to let his 
words sink in. “This order was dic- 
tated by an infantry lieutenant. 
Keep your eyes on this man. He is 
the greatest military genius since 
Stonewall Jackson. His name, gen- 
tlemen, is George C. Marshall.” 





Don McNeill is Toastmaster on The Breakfast Club, ABC Radio-TV, Monday through Friday. 
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George Eastman coined a word that now means the best in photography 


KODAK: 


Eyes of the World 











FEW YEARS AGO, when a Penta- 
A gon VIP paid an official visit 
to the famed Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany’s photography headquarters 
in Rochester, New York, he was 
willing to bet his braid and his brass 
hat against a barracks bag that his 
mission was a hopeless one. 

“Gentlemen,” he apologetically 
told the Kodak experts, ‘‘Naval 
Ordnance is asking the impossible. 
We would like you to construct a 
camera which can be submerged 
two miles in the Atlantic Ocean, 
and show what happens the precise 
instant a torpedo is exploded at that 
depth!”’ 

The Kodak men grinned and 
went to work. Soon they had de- 
livered a shockproof, waterproof 
camera with an internal revolving 
mirror, capable of shooting 3,000 
pictures per second, leagues below the 
surface of the sea. 

More recently, an oil company 
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by MorRT WEISINGER 


desired to take motion pictures in a 
well, three miles below ground lev- 
el, to determine if it was being 
drilled properly. The temperature 
at that depth was 325 degrees F., 
hot enough to melt ordinary film. 
But the Rochester experts devel- 
oped a new film with asbestos-like 
virtues and a special camera to 
house it, both of which proved high- 
ly successful. Kodak considered 
these photographic feats routine 
chores. 

The truth is, camera conjury of 
this sort is an everyday perform- 
ance for the Eastman technicians. 
Rabbits from the Rochester hat 
have been raising the world’s eye- 
brows ever since 1888, when George 
Eastman introduced his “No. 1 Ko- 
dak Camera,” a little black box 
operated by pulling a string and 
pressing a button. 

Bolted in a rocket, a camera has 
pictured this globe of ours from 
more than 135 miles in the strato- 
sphere. Combined with a micro- 
scope, a camera has revealed the 
grain structure of a slice of steel, 
enlarged 5,000 times; synchronized 
with a telescope, it has captured 
the light of unseen stars. 

The camera is everybody’s third 
eye. Some 27,000,000 American 
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families use still cameras every year. 
About 2,000,000 familiesshoot 
amateur home movies. Each year 
these non-professionals click off 
about one-and-three-quarters bil- 
lion still photographs and endless 
miles of motion picture film. 

In science, photography reports 
objectively and precisely, with an 
infallible memory. Ultraspeed pic- 
tures help researchers study elec- 
trical discharges. In spectroscopic 
analysis, photography detects, iden- 
tifies and measures in minutes 
rather than in hours. 

In industry, high-speed photog- 
raphy stretches split seconds into 
minutes and enables engineers to 
watch the lightning-fast fluctuations 
of whirling machine parts. In busi- 
ness, microfilming makes records of 
documents, preserving them for life 
and cutting the bulk of files 98 per 
cent. And during World War II, 
the OSS ordered special Kodak 
cameras as small as a matchbox for 
use by agents in enemy territory. 

The growth of photography from 
a tottering infant to a fabulous in- 
dustry was due to the vision and 
determination of George Eastman, 
the one-hundredth anniversary of 
whose birth is being celebrated this 
month by the company he founded. 
Eastman made the camera a house- 
hold word and practically a 
universal hobby. The story of his 
life would embarrass even Horatio 
Alger for its ups and downs. 

Responsibilities fell on Eastman’s 
frail shoulders in 1862 when he was 
eight, just a year after his family 
had moved to Rochester from Wa- 
terville. At 14, George went to work 
as an errand boy for $3 a week. A 
few years later he became a book- 
keeper in a local bank. 
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Eastman discovered photography 
through sheer chance. He was plan- 
ning a vacation and a friend sug- 
gested he take some pictures of the 
trip. Photography was a cumber- 
some business in those days. Nega- 
tives were made on wet plates, 
which had to be sensitized in the 
dark and the exposure made while 
the plates were dripping wet. 

The camera was bulky and the 
photographer had to lug with him 
a tripod, glass and chemicals, as 
well as a dark tent in which to per- 
form the chemical operations and 
load the plateholders. Knowing 
nothing of the mysteries of picture- 
taking, the young bank clerk paid 
a photographer $5 to teach him. 

A bright pupil, Eastman made 
good pictures on his holiday. Fasci- 
nated, he became an avid photog- 
raphy fan and, ever alert to new 
developments, dry-plate experi- 
ments in England caught his atten- 
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tion. His mother’s kitchen became 
his first research laboratory, where 
he spent off-duty hours trying to 
produce his own plates. After long 
experimentation, he concocted a 
formula for an emulsion which, 
when coated on a glass by a ma- 
chine that his ingenuity had pro- 
vided, made dry plates a reality. 

Now the die was cast; he decided 
to manufacture dry plates commer- 
cially and financed the venture 
with $5,500—his savings from 12 
years of work and from the sale of 
a patent on his coating machine. 
He continued his job at the bank, 
but nights found him and a helper 
making dry plates in a rented room. 
Their products were excellent and 
the market far exceeded the little 
factory’s capacity. 

In 1881, Eastman left his job at 
the bank to form the Eastman Dry 
Plate Company. The company sent 
shipments of plates to jobbers each 
month, but in those days photog- 
raphy was highly seasonal, and dur- 
ing the winter the jobbers’ stocks 
accumulated. In the spring, the 
young company received a crushing 
blow. The plates on the jobbers’ 
shelves had deteriorated and were 
worthless. Eastman felt obligated 
to take the plates back in exchange 
for fresh ones—and did. 

Then came the second blow. The 
Eastman formula, for some inex- 
plicable reason, refused to work. 
He no longer could make good 
plates, toil and experiment as he 
would. The factory was closed. 

Those were dark days, but 
George Eastman refused to throw 
in the sponge. He went to England 
where he bought the formula of the 
best English dry plate and, to be 
assured of successful production, 
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_worked in the factory until he was 


sure he could make the same plates 
at home. 

Then George Eastman came up 
with another photographic marvel. 
He devised a method of coating a 
negative emulsion on a thin rollable 
paper base so that the glass plates 
formerly required became obsolete. 
Next came stripping film—the pa- 
per base was coated first with a 
soluble gelatin, then topped with 
the sensitized emulsion. 


S A RESULT of these inventions, 
the company encountered pros- 
perous years. [t expanded its line of 
products to include cameras, roll 
holders and other accessories. Then, 
in 1888, came one of Eastman’s 
greatest achievements—the Kodak 
camera was born and photography 
entered a new era. It became avail- 
able to everyone. 

The first Kodak was a small, ob- 
long box and came ready loaded 
for 100 exposures. It sold for $25 
and made round pictures, 2% inch- 
es in diameter. When the customer 
had made the 100th exposure, he 
sent the camera back to the fac- 
tory, along with $10 to cover cost 
of developing, printing and reload- 
ing, giving rise to the slogan that 
was to become a byword all over 
the world—*‘You press the button, 
we do the rest.” 

For a trademark, Eastman want- 
ed a word easily spelled and readily 
pronounceable in English or a for- 
eign tongue. “I devised the name 
Kodak myself,” he once explained. 
**A trademark should be short, vig- 
orous, incapable of being misspelled 
and, in order to satisfy trademark 
laws, it must mean nothing. 

**The letter K, strong and incis- 
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ive, had been a favorite with me. 
Therefore, the word I wanted had 
to start with a K. Then it became 
a question of trying out combina- 
tions of letters that made words 
starting and ending with K. The 
word ‘Kodak’ was the result. It be- 
came the distinctive word for our 
products.” 

Ever a perfectionist, Eastman 
was not satisfied with his 
film, so he directed his 
research toward finding di 
a thin, transparent base 
with all the advantages 
of glass but without its 
weight and fragility. He 
achieved this goal in 
1889. Transparent-base 
film became another 
Eastman milestone in 
the accelerated march 
of photography. 

Meanwhile, the elec- 
trical wizard, Edison, was experi- 
menting with his motion-picture 
camera, but was stymied because of 
the lack of a flexible, transparent 
base on which he could make what 
he termed “continuous pictures.” 
Short scenes, repeating themselves, 
were possible with other mediums 
as a base, but to make a continuous 
picture in motion, the film was the 
prime essential. When Edison heard 
of what was being done in Roches- 
ter, he sent a man to obtain some of 
the film and soon was able to per- 
fect his motion picture camera. 


yao, EASTMAN KODAK is a $419,- 
000,000 corporation, headed by 
Dr. Albert K. Chapman, president, 
and owned by 85,000 shareholders. 
Nine out of ten of the shareholders 
are individuals, the rest being trusts, 
estates, banks, universities and in- 
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surance companies. In 1952, sales 
of Kodak’s varied products 
amounted to $633,669,000. 

The company is scattered all over 
the globe. There are Kodak Houses 
on every continent and in more than 
30 countries. The largest plant out- 
side Rochester is Tennessee East- 
man, in Kingsport, where cellulose 
acetate for film base, plastics, ace- 
tate rayon yarns and 
stable fibers are pro- 
duced. 

The main artery of 
the company’s Roches- 
ter group is Kodak Park, 
a 400-acre city within a 
city which supplies 
films, papers, plates and 
chemicals. Here chem- 
ists dissolve 12 tons of 
silver ingots a week into 
silver salts for use in 
photo emulsions, an op- 
eration which makes Kodak rank 
second to the U. S. Treasury as a 
consumer of the precious metal. 
Here, too, some 20,000 employees 
produce so much motion- picture 
film that in a single day the little 
pieces punched out while the film 
is being perforated to fit sprocket 
wheels total a ton. 

But Kodak Park is most interest- 
ing not for its large output but for 
its manufacturing methods. Interior 
areas are daily scrubbed and vacu- 
umed to eliminate the finest dust 
particles; key employees must wear 
spotlessly white uniforms of sur- 
gical cleanliness; women workers 
must avoid the use of cosmetics 
because they might, on contact, 
ruin film. Here, too, much work is 
done in air-conditioned, darkened 
rooms where a single stray shaft of 
light could spoil thousands of dol- 
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lars’ worth of photographic material. 

A vital part of Kodak is a group 
of eight six-story buildings which 
fill two city blocks in downtown 
Rochester. Known as Camera 
Works, this project turns out a line 
of 37 models of cameras, slide- 
projectors, movie cameras and pro- 


jectors. Cameras range from a small 


box-type, with 41 parts, to complex 
instruments having 1,000 parts. 

At Camera Works, 5,000 em- 
ployees operate 3,500 machines that 
perform 9,000 different kinds of 
mechanical steps a day in turning 
out 2,500,000 separate parts. Work- 
manship is a watchword—and 
standards are very high. One of 
every seven production employees 
in Camera Works is a product 
inspector. 

The Kodak firm also has an op- 
tical nerve center appropriately 
named Hawk-Eye. Hawk-Eye is 
Kodak’s answer to the erstwhile 
German monopoly on high-grade 
camera lenses. 

Before World War I, most of our 
optical glass was imported, chiefly 
from Germany. And we had few, if 
any, photo-lens designers with the 
experience of those across the At- 
lantic. Kodak invaded this highly 
technical field in 1912. Today, 
Hawk-Eye enjoys a reputation for 
unexcelled lenses and allied optical 
goods for use in photography, in- 
dustry, science and by the Armed 
Forces. 

A tour of Hawk-Eye is a wonder- 
land adventure. In one department 
you can see asbestos-clad workers 
removing melts of Kodak glass from 
the furnaces in pots made of pure 
platinum to avoid metallic impuri- 
ties. In another section, endless 
rows of spindles bend and twirl 
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with the grace of ballet dancers as 
technicians tend their lens-polish- 
ing chores. 

One of the milestones in optical 
history achieved at this plant is 
Kodak rare-earth glass. It is made 
without sand, a feat comparable to 
producing steel without iron. The 
advantage of this new type of glass 
is that it has greater light-bending 
power than any other optical glass. 


HE PHOTOGRAPHIC museum in 

the 50-room Georgian Colonial 
house that George Eastman built is 
today an independent educational 
institution chartered by New York 
State. It was founded in 1947 by 
the Eastman Company and the 
University of Rochester, which in- 
herited the building from Eastman 
upon his death in 1932. 

Free to the public, the story of 
photography’s past and present is 
told in what were formerly the 
living quarters of the house. In the 
main room downstairs, visitors can 
see the first experiments of men 
like Daguerre and the camera ob- 
scura used by Fox Talbot for sketch- 
ing. The stiff, early portraits made 
by these pioneers stand alongside 
their awkward, bulky, first cameras. 

On another floor is re-created 
the experiment of Eadweard Muy- 
bridge who, in 1878, was able to 
take the first successful photographs 
of a galloping horse—showing all 
four legs off the ground—by a com- 
plicated system involving 24 cam- 
eras lined up in a row, with strings 
attached to their shutters. 

Here, too, visitors can turn the 
handle of an 1895 Mutoscope peep- 
show and view the jerky, animated 
stills known as the first “‘moving 
pictures.”” By contrast, on a floor 
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devoted to modern astronomical 
photography, visitors can see mov- 
ing pictures of sun eruptions. 

Eastman Kodak has often led the 
way to discoveries of great useful- 
ness, sometimes in fields quite dis- 
tant from photography. In studying 
ways to improve tropical films, a 
Kodak research man came up with 
a method that ultimately produced 
vitamin concentrates, 

As a result of other experiments, 
a group of Kodak scientists found 
that a cellulose product they had 
made was useless for film but was 
something valuable for medicine. 
It is now a surgical dressing that 
need not be removed from a heal- 
ing wound. It dissolves harmlessly 
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SOMETIMES, because of technical 
difficulties, a radio announcer can’t 
always be at the best vantage 
point for an outdoor event. Dur- 
ing a military parade, one radio 
reporter who was actually four or 
five blocks away from the proces- 
sion, tried to convince his listeners 
that he was much closer. As Army 
tanks rumbled down the street, a 
trolley passed directly below him 
and the fellow got an inspiration. 

*“And now, ladies and gentle- 
men, one of Uncle Sam’s mighty 
General Sherman tanks is passing 
and I will point our mike down 
the street so you can hear the ter- 
rific rumbling of this piece of 
scientific engineering.” 

With the aid of the volume 
control on the mike, the sound of 
the streetcar rumbling past really 
sounded convincing—until the 
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into the bloodstream of the patient. 

In developing color processes, 
Kodak scientists have found that 
psychology is involved. For ex- 
ample, tests have shown that while 
a shadow on snow is actually blue, 
the mind records it as black; and 
that the eye’s sensitivity to degrees 
of color can be conditioned until 
one almost believes red is blue. 

There is much research still to 
be done, but the Kodak scientists 
are already wondering how close 
they can eventually approach the 
perfection of that best camera of all, 
the human eye, which can increase 
its sensitivity to light thousands of 
times as one comes from outdoors 
into a dim room. 


Pardon My Blooper 


motorman tramped repeatedly on 
his signal bell. 


ONE ANNOUNCER put it this way: 
“And now to conclude our pro- 
gram of Christmas carols, our 
guest star will sing ‘O Come, All 
Ye Faithful,’ by Adeste Fideles.” 


WHEN WALTER PIDGEON appeared 
for a local bond drive, he was 
greeted by the president of the 
drive, who was thrilled at meet- 
ing a movie star. The result of his 
excitement was the following: “‘Mr. 
Privilege, this is indeed a pigeon.” 


ON NEW YEAR’S EVE, an an- 
nouncer who perhaps had one too 
many, spilled out the following: 
“This is WJZ, New York. No 
other station can make that state- 


ment.”’ —Keemit Scuarer, Your Slip Is Showing, 
(Grayson Publishing Corp.) 
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The story of an Ohio teacher who pioneered in 
teaching America’s children 


Those McGuffey Readers 


by FRANK SIEDEL 


F YOUR HOUSE is the kind where 
| souvenirs of the few really great 
experiences of life seem to find 
their way to the attic, the chances 
are that you can find up there, 
right now, a bundle of six or seven 
yellow-green volumes. 

Probably in generations of house- 
cleaning, these little books have al- 
most been thrown away several 
times before the gentle voice of 
memory interceded. They will be 
the McGuffey Readers, First through 
Sixth, not counting the Primer. 

There is now a generation which, 
perhaps to its loss, does not know 
that the Readers have probably had 
more cultural influence on Ameri- 
cans that any other book outside of 
the Bible. There are those who 
don’t know that with 125,000,000 
copies already sold, McGuffey’s are 
the all-time American Best Seller— 
except for the Bible. And there are 
those who haven’t heard the ex- 
pression, “It’s good enough for 
McGuffey, and that’s good enough 
for me!”’ 

When a man could buy a farm 
for $160 with five years to pay, 
William Holmes McGuffey, then 
two years old, settled with his Scot- 
tish mother and father in what is 
now the city of Warren, Ohio. He 
lived the hardworking life of the 
eldest son in a pioneer family and 


reached the age of 18 little schooled, 
except by his mother. Will McGuf- 
fey was large-boned and well- 
muscled, with work lines in his 
face; and had he not been the son 
of Anna Holmes McGuffey, there 
probably wculd never have been a 
Reader. 

Anna McGuffey was a woman of 
great faith in God—and in her son. 
At dusk, one summer evening in 
1818, the Rev. Thomas Hughes 
quite by accident rode close to the 
half-hidden McGuffey cabin. He 
was enrolling scholars for next year’s 
session at Old Stone Academy. His 
search was for tuition-paying 
scholars, but unknown to him, he 
was about to make an exception. 

As he passed he heard a woman’s 
voice, as though in prayer. The 
Reverend Hughes pulled his horse 
to a stop. 

“. . . and my good husband, 
Alexander,”’ the voice was saying, 
“has no money to afford an educa- 
tion for William, now 18. But if the 
Savior knows another way for 
schooling the boy, may He, in his 
great kindness, show it to us. The 
lad is worthy and he is strong and 
ready for the duties of life. Amen.” 

Hughes dismounted and walked 
toward the voice. ““Good evening, 
Madam,” he said. 

The woman was startled. ‘“‘I 


From Out of the Midwest, by Frank Siedel. Copyright 1953, by 
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didn’t know anyone was about,” 
she said. 

**I didn’t mean to frighten you,”’ 
the Reverend said quickly. “I’m 
Thomas Hughes, and I search for 
a lad, about 18, to chore his way 
through my school, Old Stone 
Academy. He must be apt at stud- 
ies and at the labor which I shall 
require of him around the school. 
Do you chance to know of such a 
person,” 

Nodoubt, Anna McGuffey’s faith 
became stronger in that moment. 
William McGuffey went to Old 
Stone Academy, later known as 
Greersburg, in Darlington, Penn- 
sylvania. 

At first, young McGuffey’s igno- 
rance was a staggering handicap. 
But his thirsty memory absorbed 
knowledge, and he was graduated 
in 1820 with a fine record. To help 
his parents, he set out to earn 
money by applying for a teaching 
job at Warren. When the board 
examined McGuffey to determine 
his fitness, the boy answered all 
questions perfectly, until two board 
members who were Yale graduates 
questioned him. 

Their questions were on subjects 
which had never entered Old Stone 
Academy. McGuffey’s application 
was refused. That got his Scotch 
blood aroused, and he resolved to 
go to school until he could answer 
anyone’s questions. 

By working and teaching for his 
tuition and board, he put himself 
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through Washington College in 
Pennsylvania. Three months prior 
to graduation, his favorite profes- 
sor, the strong-minded Doctor 
Wylie, sent for him. 

*“McGuffey,”’ he said, “I have a 
letter here from my good friend, 
Dr. Robert H. Bishop, president of 
Miami University in Ohio. I’m to 
see that you’re in Oxford in time 
for the fall session. You are to be 
professor of Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew.”’ 

**Me, teach at Miami?”? McGul- 
fey repeated incredulously. “Please 
tell him [ll come.” 

‘Naturally you will,” the profes- 
sor said. “I have already informed 
him of your decision.” 


HUS IT HAPPENED that at Miami 
University in 1826, a tall, 
thoughtful, lean young man of 26, 
in a high silk hat and a black frock 
coat, rode slowly across the lifeless 
campus. The raw cut of his shoul- 
ders, the ruggedness of his face, 
spoke eloquently of his pioneer back- 
ground. He was eminently qualified 
to teach the sons of pioneers, but 
he soon found that Ohio’s need was 
not Livy or Horace or even the 
Bible. 
The language of the frontier was 
a haphazard concoction of words 
coined from careless combinations 
of French, German, Scotch, British- 
English, Eastern twang and South- 
ern drawl. What few schoolbooks 
existed had been designed by Bos- 
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ton schoolmasters for the gifted and 
the rich. The frontier needed a new 
literature, and McGuffey set out to 
supply it. 

His First and Second Readers set 
the pattern. Where the austere New 
England Primer and its sister texts 
made little tots shudder through 
such gloomy and severe philoso- 
phies, in their recitations, as: 

Give ear my children to my words, 

Build not your house too high. 

But always have before your eye, 

That you were born to die. 
McGuffey’s Reader taught a gentler 
lesson, with perhaps a more 
practical moral: 

The lark is up to meet the sun, 

The bee is on the wing; 

The ant its labor has begun, 

The woods with music ring. 

In his Fourth, Fifth and Sixth 
Readers, McGuffey introduced 
Western children to the world’s 
creat literature, not with the flourish 
that demanded reverence and re- 
spect; but gently, by citing various 
passages with the names of the 
peopie from whom he quoted. The 
names happened to be those of 
men like Shakespeare, Disraeli, 
Dickens, Milton, and Wordsworth. 
So deft was the selection that the 
passages never failed to capture the 
imaginations of readers. 

The McGuffey books were store- 


houses of fables, mottoes, proverbs 
and quotations. [hey taught a stern 
code of honor, the Golden Rule 
and the rewards of virtue, industry 
and honesty. 

The people made McGuffey a 
kind of Yankee Confucius. They 
took the titles from his stories and 
raised their children with them. 
Thus, maxims such as these became 
part of the national heritage: 

“If at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try again.” 

‘Waste not, want not.”’ 

‘Look before you leap.” 

‘“‘Where there’s a will there’s a 
way.” 

McGuffey moved from Miami 
University to the presidency of Cin- 
cinnati College in 1836, and to the 
presidency of Ohio University at 
Athens in 1839. But he never left off 
revising and improving his Readers. 
His distinguished career as author 
and educator ended with his death 
in 1873. 

The central panel of the mon- 
ument we shall build some day will 
call attention to the fact that prob- 
ably no man in history has had 
such a vital influence in shaping 
the destiny of this nation as William 
Holmes McGuffey, who stuffed ed- 
ucation into a saddlebag and 
carried it out to meet the needs of 
the people. 


Tolerably Right 


A MAN WANTED to buy a riding 
horse for his wife and was try- 
ing one out. Noticing that the horse 
required a firm hand and constant 
watching, he asked warily: “‘Is this 
a suitable horse for a woman?” 


The owner of the horse, a toler- 
ably honest man, answered care- 
fully: ‘‘Well, I think a woman 
could handle the horse—but I 
wouldn’t want to be the husband 
of that woman!” —Expanding Circle 
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God Lives In Our House 


\ YE BUILT OUR HOUSE on the plains, and the wheat grew there. We 

laid railroads across the mountains, and cities of stone rose on 
the seacoasts and by the rivers and lakes. We thanked God for the 
help He had given us, and the strength. But the house is built now, 
finished, and there are those who say that we have locked God out, 
that we no longer heed when He speaks. They are mistaken. He is 
the foundation on which our house is built, the mortar that keeps 
it strong. All who live in that house are His children, and we know 
that only so long as God shares it, only so long will our house stand. 




















Faith shines in the eyes of our youth. Inspired neither by fear nor | Al 
by rote, their faith rests in the conviction that God is a triend, un- we 
derstanding and kind—-a source of light when the world is dark. we 

















Abiding by a liturgy and sacraments hallowed by 2,000 years of 
worship, the 30,000,000 Roman Catholics in our house live and 
work alongside Americans of every creed, since faith is universal. 
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The holy days of the Jews are based on an ancient history; the eight 


candles of Chanukkah symbolize victory in the war on polytheism. For 
Israel’s children believe that ‘‘The Lord is our God, the Lord is One.”’ 















There are those among us who have lived a lifetime in the service 
of God. Their hands are worn with toil, their faces lined. Serene 
in their hearts is the certainty that the embrace of God is eternal. 











Many are the children of our house, and many their ways of wor- ' 
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themselves and the world, live in tranquil isolation and eternal piety. 
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We meet God in many ways and in many places: New Englanders 
in white-spired meeting houses, Southerners under an open sky. 
He is everywhere, transcending all differences, uniting all of us. 
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For God built the house we live in. He put courage in the hearts of 
our fathers, strength in their hands. For all the days ahead, the chil- 
dren of our house pray to God for the same courage, the same strength. 





A joke may earn its own laughs, but 
much depends on the way it is told 


by WALTER A. LOWEN 


AVE YOU EVER TOLD a funny 
H story and then sat back to en- 
joy the laughter, only to have some- 
one break in with, “‘I’ve heard that 
one before—but the way J heard it 
Es 

This is usually what happens with 
all jokes or funny stories. None is 
new, and most are centuries old, 
their origins unknown. They mere- 
ly change their dress to fit the 
times. 

All you can hope for when you 
tell a story is that the way you tell it 
will be funnier than the other fel- 
low’s. Here are two I like to tell— 
and this is the way I tell them: 


A MAN RIDING on a crowded Man- 
hattan subway felt a hand lightly 
reach into his pocket. Quickly he 
grasped the hand and whirled 
around to confront an attractive 
young lady. 

**You’ve got some nerve trying to 
pick my pocket,” he said. “I’m 
considered the smartest pickpocket 
in New York!” 

“Well,” she replied, “I’ve just 
come from Chicago, where [I’m 
considered the best pickpocket. 
But I guess I’ve got a lot to learn.”’ 

Their acquaintance ripened into 
friendship, their friendship into love 
—and so they were married. In due 
course a son was born, but to their 
horror, the baby’s right fist was 
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tightly closed. How, the couple 
wendered, could he grow up to 
follow their profession? 

Doctor after doctor examined the 
baby, but although he was perfect- 
ly healthy otherwise, they could do 
nothing to open the clenched fist. 
Finally the couple decided to take 
their son to a psychiatrist. The psy- 
chiatrist examined the baby care- 
fully and then dangled his watch 
on its chain in front of him. 

Then a remarkable thing hap- 
pened. Very slowly the child 
reached out its little fist to grasp 
the watch. Slowly—oh, so slowly— 
his fist opened, and there, in the 
child’s palm, lay the midwife’s 
wedding ring! 


A MAN WHO HAD LOsT his last cent 
at the racetrack found himself in a 
woeful predicament. An urgent call 
of nature turned his steps to a near- 
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by comfort station. To his dismay, 
he found it was equipped only with 
pay booths. 

Reduced to the embarrassment 
of borrowing a dime, he went out- 
side and reluctantly accosted a well- 
dressed stranger, who listened to his 
story and handed over a dime. The 
man hurried to the booth and was 
ready to insert the dime in the slot 
when the door opened. The emerg- 
ing gentleman smiled and courte- 
ously held the door open for the 
man to enter. 

When he came out, the man 
looked around to see if he could 
find the stranger who had given 
him the dime, but he was nowhere 
to be found. Noticing a slot ma- 
chine in a corner, it occurred to the 
man that his luck might have 
changed. So he went over, inserted 
the dime and pulled the handle. 
Three dimes came out. 

He inserted another dime and 
five dimes appeared. He inserted an- 
other dime and this time he hit the 
jack pot. More than $5 came tum- 
bling out. 

Now, feeling he could not lose, 
the man returned to the racetrack 
and asked the bookie for the name 
of the horse paying the biggest odds. 


It was a 22 to 1 shot and he placed 
the $5 on it. The horse came in 
first—and he won over $100. 

Next day, while reading the pa- 
per, he noticed a coincidence. A 
new stock was being offered at $1 
a share, which bore the same name 
as his winning horse. The man 
phoned a broker and asked him to 
buy 100 shares. The broker pro- 
tested that it was the most specula- 
tive issue in years and the man must 
be crazy. He quietly insisted, so the 
broker gave in. 

The stock promptly began to 
climb. Before the year was up, it 
paid a handsome dividend and 
split 2 for 1. Next year it continued 
to climb and split 3 for 1. 

Years later, when the man had 
worked his lucky dime into a mil- 
lion dollars, he was telling his amaz- 
ing success story to a friend. “There 
is just one thing that has troubled 
me all these years,’ he commented. 

“Tl bet I know what it is,”’ his 
friend replied. ““You have wished 
time and time again that you could 
meet the man who gave you that 
dime.”’ 

‘““No,”’ the man said quickly.“‘I’d 
just love to meet the man who held 
the door open.” 


ORD 


Where Are You? 


(Answers to quiz on page 39) 


1. Detroit, Mich. 2. San Francisco, Calif. 3. New York 
City, N. Y. 4. Louisville, Ky. 5. St. Augustine, Fla. 
6. New Orleans, La. 7. Reno, Nevada. 8. Boston, Mass. 
9. Concord, Mass. 10. San Antonio, Texas. 11. New 
Haven, Conn. 12. Chicago, IIl. 
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One of the world’s greatest golfers 
1- | tells the inspiring story of ... 


»| MY CHAMPION CADDY 





by GENE SARAZEN 





st 
1¢ 

HE STORY OF THE 1932 British Open 
to j yoo begins in 1928 when I made 
A a crossing to Europe with Walter Hag- 
1d en. One evening in the smoking room 
ed of the Berengarta, our conversation 

turned to the approaching Open. 

ad | ‘*That’s one title I want, Walter,” I 
u- confided to the man who had won that 
\Z- championship in 1922 and 1924. “I’ve 
Te invested thousands of dollars coming 
ed over and I'll probably go right on doing 
‘d. it until I win that title—or get too old 
his to play.”’ 
ed Walter smiled. “‘Gene, you can never 
ld J win the Open unless you have a caddy 
iat like the ones I’ve had. [ll loan you my 


. caddy, Skip Daniels. He’s an old fellow 
ld | and caddies only for someone special, 
eld | like the Prince of Wales or Walter Hag- 
en. Skip expects to caddy for me at 
Sandwich this year, but I think I can 
arrange it with him to caddy for you 
instead,”’ 

I felt great. I knew how important a 
caddy can be in winning any champion- 
ship, especially to a stranger on a for- 
eign course. : 

When I arrived at Sandwich, the cad- el 
dymaster introduced me to Daniels near > AT ee 
the pro shop. Skip tipped his cap, and : oe 
if he felt heartbroken at learning he | z= 
wouldn’t be working with Hagen, he : | 
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didn’t show it for a minute. 

He was around 60, old 
even for a professional Brit- 
ish caddy. He wore a weath- 
er-beaten cap, a celluloid 
collar and a suit that had 
never been pressed. I fell in 
love with him at first sight. 

Daniels had a wonderful 
effect on me during the ten 
days of intensive practice we 
put in. He had an enthusi- 
asm I had rarely observed in 
caddies a third his age. He limped 
slightly, but after I had hit out a 
batch of balls, he would trot down 
the practice ground to retrieve 
them. He knew instinctively how to 
inspire his man with confidence. 

“I’ve never seen Hagen hit the 
shots as well as you’re hitting them, 
sir,’ he would say after an after- 
noon’s workout. 

He did much more than carry 
his player’s bag. He could tell you 
what you were doing wrong with a 
shot, and he’d tell it to you in a 
very nice way. In the evenings after 
dinner, we would stroll out on the 
course with a putter and a dozen 
balls and practice on the greens. 
Daniels would point out the places 
he had patrolled against enemy in- 
vasion during World War I. He 
knew every blade of grass along that 
stretch of Kentish coast. He had 
lived in the bunkers and knew them 
like home. 

Daniels and I had become very 
close friends by the eve of the cham- 
pionship. I knew I couldn’t go 
wrong: he kept buoying my confi- 
dence with his own confidence in 
my ability to win. 

Daniels and I played a heady 
first round of 72. We were moving 
at the same sanguine pace the sec- 
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ond day, when I pulled my 
drive on the 14th into the 
rough. This hole, a par'‘S, is 
called Suez Canal because 
of the deep ditch that tra- 
verses the fairway some 70 
yards before the green. | 
looked over my lie in the 
rough and concluded | 
could carry it if I cracked a 
good wood out of the rough. 
Daniels shook his head. He 
tapped the mashie with his 
finger, and his manner was positive. 

‘But, Dan, if I can get a birdie 
here,”’ I explained, “‘I can lead the 
field.”’ 

**This is no time to lead the field,” 
Dan answered. ‘*““Tomorrow nicht 
is when you want to be in front, 
sir.”” 

*"No, I’m going for it, Dan,” | 
said stubbornly and yanked my 
spoon out. Giving Daniels no 
chance to cool me off, I lashed 
quickly with my spoon. I finally 
ended up with a 7 on the hole. 

I could see from Dan’s eyes that 
he was heartbroken. I had disre- 
garded his advice to play a mashie. 
Dan tried to cheer me up as we 
started down the 15th—‘‘We can 
make that up, Mr. Sarazen’’—but 
I knew those were hollow words 
and what he was really saying to 
himself was: “That’s why Hagen 
beats this fellow.”’ 

Dan got me settled down and | 
finished the round in 76. He kept 
me going the following day. A 73 
on the third round put me only one 
stroke behind the leader, Hagen. | 
felt confident at luncheon between 
the third and final rounds that | 
was playing well enough to over- 
take Walter. 

According to Daniels, I was Hag- 
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en’s last serious challenger. Walter 
visited at least seven traps on his 
last round and still scored a 72. I 
stayed with regulation figures until 
I reached the 69th, but when I 
slipped a stroke over par on that 
hole, Walter had his third British 
Open tucked away. 

The difference between our to- 
tals, 292 and 294, was due to my 
boneheaded refusal to heed Dan- 
iels’ advice on the Suez Canal. I 
admitted this to Dan as we were 
saying goodbye after the presenta- 
tion ceremony. 

There were tears in Dan’s eyes 
when he answered, “‘We’ll try it 
again, sir, won’t we? Before I die, 
I’m going to win an Open Cham- 
pionship for you, Mr. Sarazen.”’ 


N 1932, THE OPEN was to be held 

on the links of the Prince’s Club 

in Sandwich, next door to the Royal 

St. George course where I had lost 
and Hagen had won in 1928. 

When I arrived in London, a 
friend persuaded me to play a prac- 
tice round at Stoke Poges next day. 
At Stoke Poges, a young caddy— 
he was about 27, a stripling among 
British caddies—grabbed my bag. 
We whistled around the course in 
an easy 67. 

“I’m going to caddy for you in 
the Open,’’ the young man in- 
formed me. “I’m just the caddy 
you need, Mr. Sarazen.”’ 

*“You’re a very smart caddy,” I 
told him, “‘but I’ve already got Skip 
Daniels.”’ 

“Oh, I know Daniels. He must 
be around 65 now—too old to carry 
this bag,” the young caddy said. 
“His eyesight is gone. On top of 
that, I’ve heard he’s been ill. Why 
don’t you let me caddy for you at 
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Prince’s? The way you played to- 
day, you can’t miss.”’ 

He had something there. That 67 
had been as solid a round as I had 
ever played in England. I told him 
to meet me at Prince’s. 

After a few days in London, I 
went to Prince’s to practice. The 
first person I met at the gate was 
Daniels. He was overjoyed to see 
me. But I could see that the last 
four years had taken a severe toll. 
He had become a very old man. 
His speech was slower. The shaggy 
mustache was much grayer, his limp 
much more obvious. And his eyes 
didn’t look good. 

*“Where’s your bag, sir?’’ Daniels 
asked, hopping spryly toward my 
automobile. 

I knew I couldn’t put it off any 
longer. 

“Dan,” I said, “this bag is too 
heavy for you. You’ve been in bad 
health, and I wouldn’t want you to 
go 72 holes with it.” 

Dan straightened up. “Righto, 
sir, if you feel that way about it.”’ 
There was great dignity in the way 
he spoke, but you couldn’t miss the 
emotion in his voice. 

“1’m sorry, Dan,” I said, and 
walked away. I attempted to justify 
what I had done by reminding my- 
self that business was business, and 
I couldn’t afford to let personal feel- 
ings interfere with my determina- 
tion to win the British Open. But it 
didn’t help much. 

I was a hot favorite to win. But 
the experts, during the week of 
practice, saw my game decline and 
fall apart. The young caddy from 
Stoke Poges did not suit me at all. 
He would never talk a shot over 
with me, just pull a club out of the 
bag as if he were above making a 
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mistake. When I'd find myself ten 
yards short of the green after play- 
ing the club he had selected, he’d 
counter my criticism by declaring 
dogmatically, “I don’t think you 
hit that shot well.” 

Something was also hurting me 
inside. I saw Daniels in the galleries 
during tune-up week. He had re- 
fused to caddy for any other golfer. 
He’d switch his eyes away from 
mine whenever our glances met and 
shuffle off to watch some other 
player. 

The qualifying round was only 
two days off when Lord Innes came 
to my hotel on a surprise visit. “‘I 
have a message for you,” he said 
with a nervous formality. “‘I was 
talking with Skip Daniels today. 
He’s heartbroken, you know. It’s 
clear to him, as it’s clear to all your 
friends, that you’re not getting 
along with your caddy. Daniels 
thinks he can straighten you out 
before the bell rings.” 

I told his Lordship that I’'d been 
thinking the same myself. ‘“Then, 
if it’s all right with you,” Lord 
Innes said, “‘I’ll instruct Daniels to 
meet you here tomorrow morning.”’ 

Dan was on the hotel steps next 
morning. We shook hands and 
smiled at each other. “I am so glad 
we’re going to be together,” old 
Dan said. 

Promptly we went to work. It 
was miraculous how my game re- 
sponded to his handling. On our 
first round I began to hit the ball 
again. I broke par as Dan nursed 
me through our afternoon round. 
We spent the hour before dinner 
practicing. 

‘“My, but you’ve improved a lot 
since 1928!’ Dan told me as he 
replaced my clubs in the bag. 
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**You’re much straighter, sir. 
You’re always on line now.”’ 

*‘We can win this championship, 
you and I,” I said, “if we do just 
one thing. P -.nember that 7 at the 
Suez Canal?” 

“Do I!” Dan put his hand over 
his eyes. 

“In this tournament, we’ve got 
to make sure that if we go over 
par on a hole, we go no more than 
one over par. If we can avoid taking 
another disastrous 7, I don’t see 
how we can lose. You won’t find 
me going against your advice this 
time.”’ 

The qualifying field played one 
round on St. George’s and one on 
Prince’s. ‘There isn’t much to say 
about my play on the first day at 
Prince’s. I had a 73, one under par. 
However, I shall never forget the 
morning of the second qualifying 
round. 

A terrific gale was blowing off 
the North Sea. I looked out of the 
window: the wind was whipping 
the sand out of the bunkers and 
bending the flags. Then I saw a 
figure in black, crouched over 
against the wind, pushing his way 
from green to green. It was Dan- 
iels. He was diagramming the posi- 
tions of the pins so that I would 
know exactly how to play my 
approaches. 

I qualified among the leaders. 
You have to play well when you’re 
partnered with a champion. 

The night before the Open, the 
odds on my winning, which had 
soared to 25-1 during my slump, 
dropped to 6-1. Next morning, the 
wind had died down to an agree- 
able breeze, and Daniels and | 
attacked from the very first hole. 
My 70 put me a shot in front of 
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Gentleman Farmer Who Still Plays Golf 


In 35 years of competition, Gene 
Sarazen has played over 8,000 
rounds of golf. He holds four major 
professional titles: the American 
Open (which he won twice), the 
British Open, the PGA (three times) 
and the Masters Tournaments. Of- 
ten called ““The Peter Pan of Golf,” 
Sarazen fell in love with the game 
when he started caddying, at eight, 
at a country club. Born of Italian 
parents in Harrison, New York, he 
won two of the major champion- 
ships when he was only twenty. 


three players whostood even with 71. 

On the second day, I tied the 
course record with a 69. I don’t 
know how much Dan’s old eyes 
could perceive at a distance, but he 
called the shots flawlessly by instinct. 

The last day now—the last two 
rounds. I teed off in the morning 
at 9 o’clock. Three orthodox pars. 
A grand drive on the 4th, and then 
my first moment of anguish: I hit 
my approach on the socket. Dan- 
iels did not give me a second to 
brood. 

“T don’t think we'll need that 
club again, sir,” he said matter- 
of-factly. 

I completed the round in 70, 
four under. With 18 more to go, the 
only man who had a chance to 
catch me was Arthur Havers, who 
stood five strokes behind. 

If the pressure of the tournament 
was telling on Dan, he didn’t show 
it. | found him at the tee after 
lunch, raring to wrap up the cham- 
pionship. We got off to an aus- 
picious start on that final round— 
par, birdie, par, par. 
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Now 52, Sarazen lives on 300 acres 
in Germantown, New York, with his 
wife Mary and their two children, 
Mary and Gene, Jr., raising fruit, 
vegetables and Black Angus cattle. 
He takes pride in his old-fashioned 
swimming hole and tall cherry trees. 
He has owned three farms since 
1933, when he first decided to be- 
come a farmer as well as professional 
golfer. Gene continues to play golf 
in tournaments throughout the coun- 
try because, he says, “‘I could never 
be happy away from it.” 


On the 5th I went one over, 
shook it off with a par on the 6th, 
but when I missed my 4 on the 7th, 
I began to worry about possible 
errors. This is the sure sign that a 
golfer is tiring. 

The 8th loomed ahead and I was 
wondering if that penalizing hole 
would catch up with me this time. 
I drove well, my ball finishing a few 
feet short of the spot from which I 
had played a spoon in the morning. 
Daniels took time in weighing the 
situation and then drew the spoon 
from the bag. 

I rode into the ball compactly 
and breathed a sigh of relief as I 
saw it clear the bunkers with yards 
to spare. ““That’s how to play golf, 
sir,” Daniels said, winking an eye 
approvingly. 

I holed the putt for my second 
eagle in a row on the hole and 
turned in 35, after a standard par 
on the 9th. 

Only nine more now and I had 
it. One over on the 10th. Nothing 
to fret about. Par. Par. Par. A 
birdie on the 14th. Almost home 
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now. One over on the 15th. One 
over on the 16th, a fluffed chip. 
Daniels slowed me down on the 
17th tee. 

“We're going to win this cham- 
pionship, sir. I have no worries on 
that score. But let’s make our pars 
on these last two holes. You always 
play them well.” 

A par on the 17th. On the 18th 
a good drive into the wind, a brassie 
right onto the green, down in two 
for a birdie. 35-39—74, even par. 
There was no challenge to my total 
of 283. MacSmith, the runner-up, 
was five shots higher, and Havers, 
who had needed a 76 on his last 
round, was a stroke behind Mac. 

Feeling like a million pounds and 
a million dollars, respectively, Dan- 
iels and I sat down near the first tee 
and congratulated each other on a 
job well done. Our score of 283— 
70, 69, 70, 74—was 13 under par 
on a truly championship course, 
clipping two strokes off the old 
record in the Open—Bob Jones’ 
285 at St. Andrews in 1927. 

When the officials told me they 
were ready for presentation cer- 
emonies at the clubhouse, I asked 
if Daniels could stand beside me as 
I received the trophy, since it had 
really been a team victory. They 





regretted to have to turn down a 
request they could sympathize 
with, but it was against tradition. 

I scanned the crowd before the 
clubhouse, looking for Dan so that 
I could at least take him down 
front. I couldn’t find him. Then, 
just as the officials were getting 
impatient, I spotted Dan coming 
down the drive on his bicycle, carry- 
ing a grandson on each handlebar. 

After the ceremony, the team of 
Daniels and Sarazen got together 
for a tearful goodbye. I gave Dan 
my polo coat and told him I’d be 
looking for him next year at St. 
Andrews. I waved to him as he 
pedaled happily down the drive, 
the coat flapping in the breeze, and 
there was a lump in my throat as I 
thought of how the old fellow had 
made good his vow to win a cham- 
pionship for me before he died. 

It was the last time I saw Dan. A 
few months later English friends 
wrote that he had passed away. 
They said that after the Open he 
had worn the polo coat continually, 
even inside the pubs, as he told the 
golf fans of three generations the 
story of how “‘Sarazen and I did it 
at Prince’s.”’ 

When old Dan died, the world 
was poorer by one champion. 


Various Views on Motoring 





NO MATTER HOW roomy they make the new cars, all.the 
passengers still try to occupy the driver’s seat. —Lmy Sanvror 


NOTHING CONFUSES a man more than to drive behind a 
woman who does everything right.—sioux Rapids (Iowa) Bulletin Press 


NOTHING GOES as fast as the last 2,000 miles on an automobile tire. 


— Wall Sirect Journal 


IF YOUR SPEEDOMETER shows more than 50 miles an hour, you’re not 


driving your car, you’re aiming it. 
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—Larry Woiters (Chicago Tribunc) 
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A house detective tells what happens... 
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BEHIND — 
HOTEL 
DOORS 


From the new book, 
‘‘T Was a House Detective” 


by Dev COLLANS 
with STEWART STERLING 


From ] Was a House Detective by Dev Collans with Stewart Ster- 


ling. Copyright 1954 by Stewart Sterling and published at $3 by 141 
E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y¥. 
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Fee of libel being what they are 
—and the sexual shenanigans 
which take place in hotel rooms 
being what they are—some of the 
names in the following pages are 
fictitious. But none of the facts are. 
Dev Collans is no creation of a 
writer’s imagination. He’s a solid- 
set, balding, calm-eyed citizen of 59 
who wears a size 18 collar and a 
10-D shoe. 

He was born in New Jersey of 
Irish and English stock. He quit 
school at 13 and, being big for his 
age, got a job as bellhop in one of 
those overgrown Boardwalk board- 
ing houses in Atlantic City, where 
conventioneers’ week-ends might be 
conveniently lost or casual ro- 
mances brought to a discreet climax. 

After five years he was picked to 
understudy for the house officer. A 
year later he gave up his tips and 
bell-hop’s uniform to become a full- 
time house officer. 

As of today he lives in a Long 
Island suburb, has a wife seven years 
younger than he is and a son of 26. 
Because in his retirement the last 
thing he wants is notoriety, I whole- 
heartedly agreed when he suggested 
that we conceal his identity under 
the nom d’hétel Devlin Collans. 

But there were other reasons for 
not revealing names of the hotels 
and individuals. Some of the hotels 
have changed hands; it would hard- 
ly be fair to present managements 
to refer to the lurid pasts of their 
establishments. 

From the writer’s standpoint, the 
major difficulty in getting this in- 
side story of philanderers and prowl 
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Behind Hotel Doors 






teams, of keyworkers and C-girls, of 
walk-in men and walk-up ladies, 
was in persuading Dev his recital 
would serve a useful purpose. Not 
until I’'d convinced him that by 
making it clear that the Security 
Staff in every hotel of standing 
knows all the angles thoroughly, did 
he agree that the publication of the 
modus operand: might tend to prevent 
rather than stimulate crime in the 
vertical cities we call hotels. 
—STEWART STERLING 


~ ww ~ 


ELLHOPPING IN A BIG RESORT ho- 
B tel was the best possible train- 
ing for a young man who was going 
to spend most of his life as a house 
detective. My five years on the bell 
captain’s staff in Atlantic City 
taught me about a lot of things. In- 
cluding women. 

I expect that at 18 I had at least 
normal curiosity about sex; there 
couldn’t have been many places bet- 
ter calculated to satisfy that curios- 
ity than a 400-room hotel. From 
other bellboys I learned methods 
for telling whether a man and wom- 
an were lawfully wedded or not. 
Married couples, for example, nev- 
er hesitated to open their suitcases 
while I was still in the room, but 
unwed parties would never do this. 

Clothes told a lot. Honeymooners 
would generally wear new dresses 
and new suits, especially new shoes. 
If the man had expensive clothes, 
the girl would be fitted out stylishly, 
too. But if a couple checked in with 
the man wearing fancy tailor-mades 
while the girl’s shoes were a bit run- 
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down at the heels, I put them down 
as not legally bonded. 

A couple who phoned for liquor 
the minute they hit the room were 
marked as not being legally hitched. 
Any married woman on vacation 
would have preferred to go out and 
see the town, rather than stay in her 
room and sip a highball. 

But what I began to learn about 
women puzzled me. Never did one 
of those girls whom I fancied as 
‘immoral’ give me any occasion to 
think I might make amorous head- 
way. On the other hand, the num- 
ber of obviously married women 
who made more or less open ad- 
vances was astonishing. If it hadn’t 
been for the strict regulations laid 
down by the Front Office, I'd prob- 
ably have gotten myself in real trou- 
ble every weekend. 

Meantime, [ was learning other 
things. Especially to size up guests 
by their appearance, speech, jewel- 
ry, mannerisms and luggage. 

It wasn’t long before I could 
make a pretty fair estimate of the 
contents of suitcases while lifting 
them. A well-packed bag filled with 
clothing and nightwear has a heft 
no weighting with books or bricks 
can duplicate. We had compara- 
tively few overnight guests, so we 
weren’t bothered much by the class 
of patron who would load a newly 
bought bag with phone directories 
to make it look as if they were legiti- 
mate travelers. 

Some of the other points I picked 
up were, to mention only a few: 

Guests with new or expensive lug- 
gage tipped more than those with 
battered baggage. Single men were 
always better tippers than married 
men. Single women worse tippers 
than married women. Men with 
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fraternal rings or lapel pins were 
always generous. Younger men were 
invariably moreso than elderly ones. 

Bellboys are expected to report 
to the management such things as 
firearms in a guest’s luggage, or 
large sums in new bills, suggesting 
the possibility of counterfeit money. 
It was because I spotted a revolver 
in a suitcase that I got my start as 
an assistant house officer. 

The woman was in her sixties but 
didn’t seem sufficiently well-to-do 
to require a pistol for protection 
against robbers. While she was in 
the dining room, our house officer 
went up and extracted the cartridg- 
es from the gun. Later he managed 
to get into conversation with her 
and found she planned to kill her- 
self. She was convinced she was suf- 
fering from an incurable cancer. 

The house doctor was called in. 
He was a sympathetic soul and 
proved that her fears were ground- 
less; she had a painful but quite 
curable stomach ailment, 

The house officer didn’t bother 
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to put the cartridges back, but he 
did come around to give me a pat 
on the back .. . and an offer to act 
in his place on his off-days. I 


jumped at the chance. And that’s 


how I started my career as a house 
detective and, later, landed a job 
in a New York hotel. 

When I started as a house officer 
in a metropolitan hotel, I had great 
hopes of developing what I’d heard 
called “‘the camera eye’’—the abil- 
ity to remember countless faces and 
to recognize them after a long in- 
terval. It didn’t take me more than 
a couple of months to discover that 
this ability simply doesn’t exist. 

In some hotels at which I’ve been 
employed over a 40-year period, as 
many as 10,000 people would move 
in and out every day. No human 
being can make mental notations 
about the characteristics of more 
than 3,500,000 people every year. 

Those desk clerks who “‘never for- 
get a face,”’ the “‘greeters’’ who re- 
call the guest’s name though he 
hasn’t stopped at the hotel in years, 
have trained their memories to a 
fine point by concentrating on a 
certain class of transients. Usually 
business executives; one-third of all 
the people in the average hotel will 
be businessmen between 30 and 50. 

Plainclothes men who can spot a 
pickpocket in a crowd, years after 
first seeing him in a police lineup, 
work the same way. [hey concen- 
trate on a relatively small group. 

I learned to do this—where hotel 
crooks were concerned—though I 
never got to the point of really be- 
ing sure of the identities of certain 
customers. [he answer was to pay 
more attention to peoples’ manner- 
isms than to their ear lobes or jaw- 
bones. The way they walked, 
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moved, gestured; their attitudes at 
the desk. the lobby, at bars. 

The importance of observing 
mannerisms comes in connection 
with people who aren’t criminals at 
all, but who may, nevertheless, be 
trying to put one over on the hotel. 

The real problems were the fe- 
male of the species—the Legits and 
the Illegits. There was, for instance, 
the nasty-tempered Legit in 712. 

I saw her first at 1 o’clock on a 
snowy morning in January. She 
came into the lobby alone, smartly 
dressed, with cheeks rosy from the 
cold and a sparkle in her eyes. She 
marched straight toward the ele- 
vators as if she’d used them often. 

I couldn’t place her, but that 
didn’t mean much because we stag- 
gered our tours of duty in the Se- 
curity Office and I’d come on at 8 
o'clock. But two things about her 
caught my eye. She had only a 
small evening bag, and she didn’t 
go near the desk to ask if there had 
been any mail or phone calls. 

A well-gotten-up woman like that 
will generally, if she is in the hotel 
alone, be anxious about messages. 
So I guessed she wasn’t soloing. But 
if she’d been out that late, why 
hadn’t her husband been with her? 
I thought perhaps he had been. 

When the elevator came down to 
the lobby again, I glanced at the 
operator, cupping my hand behind 
my ear as if to listen to someone at 
a distance. He stuck up two white- 
gloved fingers of one hand and held 
the other hand up with all fingers 
extended. 

At the desk I asked the clerk to 
let me know if there’d been any 
P.I.A.’s on the seventh. He said a 
Mr. P from Larchmont, N. Y., 
had checked into 712 at 12:45 A.M. 
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with no luggage .. . and had Paid 
In Advance. 

Most people have the idea that 
paying for a room in advance in- 
sures their being considered respect- 
able. Quite the contrary. ... 

I picked up the house phone, 
asked the operator to check with 
the other girl then on duty to see if 
any call had come in within the 
past hour for a Mr. P , with- 
out the caller specifying the room 
number. Happened she’d taken the 
call herself ten minutes before. It 
had been from a pay station; she 
had heard the coin bell. The caller 
had been a woman. 

I was reasonably sure I knew 
what had happened. Mr. and Mrs. 
P had come to the city from 
the suburb in which they lived, to 
have a night out on the town. Prob- 
ably they had missed the last train 
home and had decided to stay in 
town overnight. 

But by this time, I figured they 
had spent more money than intend- 
ed. The idea of forking over $9 for 
a double when they might get away 
with paying only for a single had 
occurred to them, just as if they’d 
been the first couple in the world 
to scheme up such a smart idea. 

So Mr. P had probably come 
in by himself, registered as a single, 
gone upstairs, having paid in ad- 
vance because he had no luggage 
(though any good hotel will take 
the word of a well-dressed guest of 
substantial appearance as to meet- 











ing his bill on the morrow—provid-~> 





ing he’s alone). Mr. P had giv- 
en himself away, as so many do, by 
a guilty conscience... 

A little while after he had regis- 
tered, Mrs. P had called from 
a drugstore a block away and he 
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had told her what room he had. 
When I knocked at 712, Mr. P 
seemed startled, asked me to wait 
a minute. On his opening the door, 
there was no visible evidence of 
Mrs. P , but the bathroom door 
was closed . . . unusual in a room 
occupied by a man alone. 

I explained apologetically that 
females were forbidden in the rooms 
of male guests. He had gotten over 
his surprise by then; didn’t make 
any attempt to deny she was there. 
But he said the lady was his wife 
and certainly had a perfect right to 
be there. She had been in town, 
missed her train, knew he would be 
staying at our hotel, had unexpec- 
tedly come on up to stay with him. 
Anything wrong with that? 

The assistant manager who was 
with me explained the only thing 
wrong was the little matter of $4 
additional when the room was occu- 
pied by two. Ordinarily a Legit’s 
husband would have reached for 
his wallet, the assistant manager 
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would have produced a joiner for 
signature, and that would have 
been the end of it. But finding their 
plan for saving a few dollars frus- 
trated, Mrs. P rushed out of 
the bathroom, spitting fire. 

She resented our insinuations 
that her husband had been intend- 
ing to cheat the hotel. He had been 
planning to pay her additional 
share when they checked out in the 
morning. Though Mr. P tried 
to calm her, she went into a tirade 
about suing the hotel for some as- 
tronomical figure. 

It took a few minutes to set her 
straight. At no time, I explained, 
had there been any suggestion she 
wasn’t Mr. P ’s lawful wife. 
The assistant manager was witness 
to that. Moreover, if she was under 
the illusion that people could col- 
lect damages from hotels because of 
fancied insults, she was wrong. 

Probably she had heard some of 
those fables about the couple who 
settled out of court for $50,000 or 
$25,000 (the figures are always at- 
tractively high) because some dumb 
house detective made the mistake 
of suggesting that a woman wasn’t 
really the legal spouse of her room- 
mate, when she had been. 

Years ago there were a few in- 
stances of this sort of holdup, but 
since then, courts have recognized 
it as a racket. Legal precedents have 
been established, giving hotels the 
right to investigate guests if there is 
any suspicion of fraud or a question 
as to the guest’s desirability. 

Even then she didn’t give up. 
She was one of those Legits who 
Have Important Connections. ! 
forget whether she knew our res'- 
dent manager’s uncle or the sister- 
in-law of our board chairman. But 
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I’d hear more about it. It goes with- 
out saying that I never did. 

High-grade hotels aren’t trou- 
bled much with the hardboiled pro- 
fessional women—the regulars who 
are known to the precinct police 
and bail bondsmen. They take their 
casual clients to cheap rooming 
houses or hotels on side streets. 

It’s the Illegits, the ones you 
might call the semi-pros, who send 
house officers to the aspirin bottles. 
They often roam lobbies and cock- 
tail lounges in pairs, ordering an 
after-theater snack or a few drinks. 
The hotel has to serve them just as 
it does any other guest . . . unless 
we suspect them of being under age. 

But some times, especially with 
young females, it was tough to be 
sure whether a girl was a semi-pro 
or just a lonesome party in danger 
of getting into trouble because of 
her own amorous impulses. Some 
times one of these girls would be 
registered as a guest, which gave us 
a double responsibility: to see that 
no one bothered her, as well as to 
make sure she wasn’t putting any- 
thing over. As in the curious case of 


Miss Hedley. 


tor SATURDAY evening at 9, I no- 
ticed a striking redhead march- 
ing to the elevators. I hadn’t seen 
her before. She didn’t have a sultry 
hip-swinging stride; she looked more 
like a smart young businesswoman. 
But she kept flicking glances around 
the lobby. To discourage any idea 
she might have had about getting 
into some room in a guest’s absence, 
I went up in the elevator with her 
and let her see that I was giving her 
he cold eye. It didn’t faze her. 
She got off at the fifth. I went up 
to the sixth and down the stairs in 
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time to see her letting herself into 
564 with a key. 

Presently I wandered past her 
door. Two voices, male and female. 
I thought I might have made a mis- 
take about her. But when I checked 
downstairs, 564 was listed as being 
occupied by a Miss Sue Hedley. 

Now from the hotel’s standpoint, 
it’s bad for a male guest to have a 
woman in his room. But a girl who 
invites men to her room is ten times 
worse; she can give a house a nasty 
reputation. So I went back to 564 
with an assistant manager. 

A pleasant feminine voice an- 
swered my rap. “Come in.” 

The girl in the boudoir chair had 
her legs crossed to show an interest- 
ing amount of hosiery. I must have 
registered astonishment—the girl 
was a striking brunette. 

““Miss Hedley?’’ I had told the 
assistant manager she was a red- 
head; I could tell he was puzzled. 

‘SV eg?”? 

‘I’m the house officer.”’ 

“No kidding!’ She grinned. 

‘**You’re not entertaining anyone 
in your room?” I felt kind of silly 
asking the question; to tell the 
truth, I was beginnjng to wonder if 
maybe I hadn’t gotten off at the 
wrong floor. 

The assistant manager was con- 
vinced I’d made a mistake. “ Just 
wanted to remind you it’s against 
our rules, Miss.”’ 

““My goodness, I wouldn’t break 
one of your old rules.” She laughed. 

She was still laughing when we 
closed the door. On the way to the 
Down car, the assistant manager 
wondered how I had gotten my 
wires crossed. I didn’t know. 

An hour later I had a call from 
the Housekeeper’s Office. A floor 
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maid had heard a man and a wom- 
an giggling in 564. 

I took the assistant manager up 
again. This time when we knocked, 
a different female voice called: 
“Who is it?” 

‘House officer.” 

** Just a minute, I’m not dressed.” 

The assistant manager whispered: 
“Not the same girl!” 

After three minutes I knocked 
again. ““Give you one more minute, 
Miss.” 

The redhead opened the door. 
She was dressed. The ceiling lights 
were on; the shade was down. 
“Yes?’? she inquired irritably. 

‘*Miss Hedley?” I couldn’t see 
any sign of a man. 

“Yes. What do you want?” 

“Are you entertaining a gentle- 
man in your room?” 

“‘Not unless you call yourselves 
gentlemen—crashing in on a girl 
like this! Would you care to peek 
under the bed?”’ 

I did that. “‘Mind if we look in 
the closet? There’s been a report of 
a sneak thief on this floor... .” 

I didn’t wait for her permission, 
but opened the closet door. Nothing 
but her coat and a tiny piece of 
luggage. 

She sneered. “‘Don’t apologize for 
rushing away.”’ 

As I swung the closet door to, the 
draft it made whipped the window 
shade into the room. It was like the 
curtain going up on a vaudeville 
stage; on the window sill a pair of 
tan shoes and blue-trousered legs 
came into view. 

The fellow had raised the bottom 
half of the window three-quarters 
of the way, pulled the top half down 
a couple of inches. He’d crawled 
out on the sill, reached up and 
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grabbed the top of the upper sash. 
Then he had stood up on that nar- 
row ledge, six stories above the 
street, while she had pulled the 
shade down to hide him! 

This scared boy was mighty glad 
to have us hang onto him while he 
climbed back inside the room. 
When we told him he could go, he 
streaked out without so much as a 
**So long”? to Miss Hedley. 

For the redhead really was Miss 
Hedley. She and her brunette 
chum, Helen, had dreamed up a 
scheme whereby they could both 
use the same room for entertaining 
pickups. 

She would meet a man in the 
bar, have a drink with him. Then 
she would give him her room num- 
ber, go up and leave the door un- 
locked. After she had “‘entertained”’ 
him, she would shoo him out and 
go back to the bar. 

By this time Helen would have 
found another man. Sue would slip 
the key to her, unobserved. Heien 
would go up and her customer 
would follow. 

They worked, they said, only on 
Saturday afternoons and evenings. 
They were stenographers in a dress- 
manufacturing firm the rest of the 
week. Sue claimed the scheme had 
been worked out because they had 
not wanted to invite men up to the 
small apartment they shared. 

We didn’t turn the girls in, but 
we warned them not to try their 
tricks again. 

By and large, it’s my experience 
that the moral standards of hotel 
people are higher than that of the 
guests they serve. If this weren’t 
true, the Security Office wouldn’t 
get much help from employees in 
keeping the establishment decent. 
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Actually the maids, housekeepers, 
room-service waiters, bellmen and 
so forth are the eyes and ears of the 
house officers. Especially maids. 

They notice lipstick on tissues in 
wastebaskets of male guests. A bob- 
by pin on the floor beside the bed, 
a long blonde hair on the wash- 
basin, powder on the glass top of 
the bureau, the odor of perfume. 
Or cigar ashes in the room of a fe- 
male Single. 

The case of Mrs. Ayar, as I'll 
call her, shows how much help an 
alert floor maid can be. Mrs. Ayar, 
in her thirties, was a kittenish red- 
head with a nice figure. She was 
married to a well-to-do retailer who 
brought her to New York to attend 
a convention at our hotel. 

A roly-poly man who was jeal- 
ously fond of his wife, he dressed 
and decorated her as if she lived in 
a showcase. She might have, from 
his point of view—loaded down 
with rings, pins, necklaces and a 
fine emerald-studded bracelet. 

During the week at our hotel she 
seemed to enjoy mingling with the 
men and women in her husband’s 
association. Afternoons there was 
always someone around to offer her 
a drink; generally she took it. To- 
ward the end of the week, while 
Ayar was busy in a committee 
room, Mrs. Ayar bumped into a 
distinguished looking gentleman in 
the corridor. Literally bumped into 
him, or so she thought, for she 
spilled one of the two highballs he 
was carrying. She apologized pret- 
tily; he smiled amiably. 

After he had identified himself 
as Charlie Graysett, a prominent 
linoleum jobber, she accepted the 
unspilled highball while he suggest- 
ed their stepping down the hall to 
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his room while he got a refill. Mrs. 
Ayar saw no harm in that: perhaps 
the friendship might later be of use 
to her husband. 

He led her around a bend in the 
corridor. As soon as she entered his 
room, she saw there were no sam- 
ples of floor coverings to be seen. 
It was merely a man’s bedroom, 
with bottles, glasses, a bowl of ice. 

Immediately she felt 
uneasy. It wasn’t right 
for a lady to be alone 
with a man in his bed- 
room .. . and the door 
locked, too! She decided 
she didn’t want a drink. 
She wanted to get out, 
and said so. 

But Graysett slid his 
arm around her waist, 
held her, pulled her to- 
ward the bed, wrestled her onto it. 
She struggled, and warned him she 
would scream unless he released her 
instantly. 

But she didn’t scream. Right 
then, the door burst open and a 
blonde rushed in. The blonde was 
evidently Mrs. Graysett. The new- 
comer was furious, raging at the 
man as a treacherous deceiver. But 
she went at Mrs. Ayar tooth and 
nail, howling that she’d fix this 
woman who was trying to steal her 
husband! 

Mrs. Ayar was panic-stricken. 
Suppose the police should be called 
in? What would her husband think? 

Mrs. Graysett raved on: she’d sue 
for alienation of affections. She’d 
strip this “‘other woman”’ of all that 
jewelry . . . which probably had 
been given to her by Graysett. 

This gave Mrs. Ayar a desperate 
idea. She tore off her emerald 
bracelet and offered it to the “‘wife”’ 
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if she would only forget the 
wretched affair. 

The blonde laughed in her face. 
She wouldn’t settle for a bracelet: 
she was going to phone the police 
right now. Mrs. Ayar was stripping 
off her rings to add them to the 
bracelet when I entered the room. 

One of our floor maids had 
wheeled her linen cart into the 
third-floor corridor at 
just the moment Gray- 
sett was locking his door, 
after following Mrs. 
Ayar into the room. The 
maid had paid no atten- 
tion until, after the door 
had closed, the blonde 
hurried down the cor- 
ridor and stood outside 
the door, listening. The 
blonde had made the 
mistake of having her room key out. 

Ordinarily, guests don’t stand 
listening outside their rooms with 
keys poised for a quick entrance. 
The maid notified her assistant 
housekeeper, who called me. 

If that maid hadn’t been alert, 
in another five minutes ‘“‘Mr. and 
Mrs. Graysett’? would have been 
out of the hotel. And silly Mrs. Ayar 
would have had a bad time trying 
to explain to her husband what had 
happened to $10,000 in jewelry. 

We didn’t press charges, to save 
Mrs. Ayar’s—and her husband’s— 
feelings. As far as I know, he never 
learned of the matter. But about a 
month after the Ayars had gone 
back to the Middle West, I received 
a small, insured package in the 
mail. In it was a wristwatch en- 
graved: 

To Devlin Collans 
With Eternal Gratitude 
There was no card or note with 
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the gift. So I never wrote to Mrs. 
Ayar to thank her. But it was a 
good watch. I still wear it. 

If you have traveled much, 
chances are you have left some pos- 
session behind in a hotel room. You 
probably wrote, asking if it had 
been found and would the hotel be 
so good as to return it? In which 
case you have received a polite form 
letter: We are glad to advise that 
the property has been found and is 
being sent to the address given. 

You may have wondered why 
they didn’t notify you “‘at address 
given’? as soon as the article was 








found. The case of Mr. S may 
explain. 
Mr. S was a distiller from 


Illinois. One Friday in November, 
Mr. and Mrs. S checked in for 
a weekend, picking up a reservation 
made a week earlier for a suite. 
They were a good-looking, well- 
dressed couple, the kind of guests a 
hotel likes. So when it was discov- 
ered, after they had checked out, 
that Mrs. S had left behind a 
pair of crimson mules, the L & F 
office hastened to return them. 

We heard the repercussions all 
the way from Illinois. The lady who 
had registered with Mr. S—— 
wasn’t his wife but a local charmer 
known to the real Mrs. S . So 
well known, in fact, that when the 
package was delivered to the S 
home, not to the gentleman’s office, 
Mrs. S immediately recognized 
the feathered mules. 

There was no way for Mr. S 
to lie out of it. He couldn’t save 
face by claiming the hotel had made 
a mistake in returning someone 
else’s property. Those mules were 
the red flag to an enraged Mrs. 
S . She sued for divorce and 
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named the corespondent in no af- 
fectionate terms. 

Along about 10 o’clock every eve- 
ning, the head cashier of a large 
metropolitan hotel will stack in the 
Front Office safe the day’s cash re- 
ceipts, anywhere from $40,000 to 
$75,000. For every dollar in that 
stack, there will be a sharpshooter 
dreaming up some scheme to put 
over a fast one. 

No Security Staff could hope to 
beat this army of thieves without a 
lot of help. Most of this comes from 
other employees, working in what 
amounts to an espionage network. 
But there are certain devices which 
assist them. Such as the Red Plug. 


oe YEARS AGO the Right Hon. 
Horace Bruggley, M.P., arrived 
in New York from London to con- 
clude an export arrangement with 
American firms. He took a three- 
room suite in the hotel where I was 
then employed and proceeded to do 
some high-level entertaining. 

After a week of fairly constant 
festivities in the M.P.’s elaborate 
quarters, the deals were completed 
satisfactorily and H. Bruggley, Esq., 
checked out. On his bill, naturally, 
was quite a batch of phone charges, 
including several trans-Atlantic 
tolls. But the M.P. balked at two 
items for New York-to-London calls 
totaling $189. He could recall no 
such conversations. Nor had he ever 
heard of the individuals to whom 
the calls had been made. 

I inquired if the Britisher had 
been entertaining a number of peo- 
ple in his suite on that particular 
day. Yes, indeed, he recalled. It 
had been a memorable party. 

I had to point out that presum- 
ably an exhilarated guest had 
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slipped into one of the suite’s bed- 
rooms and put through the toll calls 
while the host was busy pouring 
Scotch and soda in the living room. 

Reluctantly, he admitted this 
might have happened. But, since he 
didn’t have the remotest suspicion 
as to which of his acquaintances 
could have played such a trick on 
him, would the hotel cancel the $189? 

The management, not wanting 
to antagonize a good patron, agreed 
to absorb the charge. This, and oth- 
er similar incidents, brought about 
the use of the Red Plug. 

The phone-drunk is a familiar 
problem in any hotel. A certain 
type of individual seems to gravi- 
tate toward the telephone as soon 
as he has had “‘one over the eight,”’ 
and the party with whom he longs 
to speak will invariably be halfway 
across the continent. Occasionally 
one of our switchboard girls, listen- 
ing to the quality of the connection, 
would become aware of the unin- 
telligible speech at our end and 
manage to break it up before the 
charges began to skyrocket. 

But with some 20,000 calls going 
through the switchboard every day, 
it would be too much to expect the 
operators to stop all calls of that 
nature. So the girls fix, to the plugs 
of phones in rooms where the liquor 
is known to be flowing, little col- 
ored tabs. These red-marked plugs 
warn operators who may just have 
come on duty not to accept toll 
charges without positive proof the 
caller is the registered guest. 

I remember one regular patron, 
a wealthy lumberman from the 
West Coast, who asked us to put a 
Red Plug on his phone, after he 
spent a lost weekend, with a rather 
unusual restriction. 
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Once that Red Plug was on, our 
operators were “unable” to make 
any long-distance connections un- 
less he was sober enough to remem- 
ber the license number on the car 
his wife drove, back in Washington. 

Not even the most watchful op- 
erator, however, can do much 
about fraudulent incoming calls, as 
witness the notorious case of Gen- 
eral N 

The General was a man of wealth 
and influence; he hailed from a 
Midwestern city; on his frequent 
visits to New York, he was a privi- 
leged guest at our hotel. 

One morning a long-distance call 
came in from Indianapolis; Gen- 
eral N wished to speak to the 
reservation manager, Frank Heflin. 

“Frank, I’m flying to New York 
Monday. I want the same rooms I 
had last time. Can you fix me up 
for a week?”’ 

Heflin was flattered at being on 
a first-name basis with the General; 
he was delighted to accommodate 
a guest who wanted a week’s reser- 
vation at $90 per day. 

**By the way, Frank, my old 
friend, Colonel Juntizo, is flying up 
from Mexico City to complete some 
business arrangements with my cor- 
poration. If he should check in be- 
fore I get there, look after him, like 
a good fellow.” 

Monday afternoon the Colonel 
arrived at the hotel with plenty of 
luggage. He was a quietly reserved 
gentleman of Castilian accent, but 
seemed annoyed to find the General 
wasn’t already in the house, the 
more so because he wished to cash 
a check on a Mexico City bank. 

Heflin, anxious to please, assured 
him the General would probably 
be along soon. Then there would be 
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no difficulty about funds since the 
General was well known. 

The General didn’t arrive; in- 
stead, another call came from In- 
dianapolis for Heflin. An unfore- 
seen conference had delayed the 
General’s take-off until next after- 
noon. Meantime, had Colonel Jun- 
tizo reached New York safely? 

Heflin said the Colonel had ar- 
rived but, before switching the call 
to the General’s suite, he mentioned 
the Colonel’s check. Would it be all 
right to cash it? From Indianapolis 
came amused assurance that the 
Colonel’s check would be good up 
to six figures; the General would 
guarantee it. 

An hour later the hotel was poorer 
by $3,750 and the fake Colonel was 
richer by that amount, less what- 
ever split he had to make with the 
voice which had imitated the Gen- 
eral’s, out in Indianapolis. Since 
then, few checks have been okayed 
in that hotel on anyone’s phoned 
say-so! 

Much more useful than Red 
Plugs, when it came to people anx- 
ious to take the cash and let the 
credit manager worry, were the 
Red Cards in our Guest History 
files. If you’ve ever stopped at a big 
hotel, your name will be there. 

Assuming you have been a rea- 
sonably good patron, your card 
will be White and bear nothing 
more than the date of your previous 
patronage, the price of the room, 
the amount you spent and any 
preferences or complaints you may 
have expressed. 

Should you be a VIP, or a patron 
of long standing, you may be hon- 
ored with a Blue card, indicative of 
your blue-ribbon status. But if you 
ever (a) departed with any valuable 
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hotel property in your luggage (b) 
skipped without paying your bill or 
(c) bounced a check on the cash- 
ier’s wicket, you’ll be marked with 
a Red Card. 

Cross-indexed with these Red 
Cards are often a number of others 
bearing the various aliases the per- 
son has been known to use when 
defrauding other hotels. Sometimes 
these aliases are supplied by the 
Burns Detective Agency, which op- 
erates under contract to the Amer- 
ican Hotel Association. 

On the Red Card, following a 
detailed description of the person’s 
appearance, manner of dress, habits 
and the like, will be a notation of 
the method the crook has employed. 
Here is one which circulated for 
months until I helped to remove 
the gentleman from circulation: 

T F , registers 








single. Generally stays three or 
four days. Pretends to be sales- 
mansellinetoretailstores. When 
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paying his bill, offers check 
made out to him by well- 
known local store, usually for 
$250 to $300. Mentions names 
of company executive. Check 

is on good imitation of tinted 

bank stock, printed with name 

of store, perforated with check- 
protecting device, signed and 
countersigned, with rubber- 
stamped endorsement clause 
on reverse. F also pre- 
sents letter on facsimile store 
letterhead, apparently for- 
warded to him by mail at the 
hotel, referring to check trans- 
mitted ‘‘herewith.’’ Never 
shows envelope, hence is not 
liable for mail fraud. If appre- 
hended, hold and notify... 

This gentleman took his pitcher 
to the well once too often while I 
happened to be within hearing. He 
was trying to pay his bill, amount- 
ing to $46, at the busiest time of 
day, 5:45 in the evening. 

He had the letter from one of the 
biggest local stores, and the check 
which was mentioned in the letter. 
The name on check and letter wasn’t 
the one on his Red Card, or on any 
of the cross-reference cards. It was 
a brand-new one. 

He looked all right: he sounded 
allright: his credentials were perfect. 
If it hadn’t happened that I had 
been going over the Association 
flyers the evening before, I would 
never have suspected him. As it 
was, I played cagey by being apolo- 
getic when I asked him to step to 
my office. 

He made a mistake by trying to 
make a run for it. I didn’t have to 
be apologetic then, and wasn’t. 

While I’m on this topic, there’s 
a habit of hotel personnel which 
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may have annoyed you if you have 
ever tried to cash a check without 
having a hotel credit card. You 
may remember that, if you did suc- 
ceed in getting the credit manager’s 
okay, it took you quite a while to 
convince him, no matter how much 
usually-acceptable identification 
you may have had with you. 

The reason for this is that any 
crook is bothered by delay in put- 
ting over a fast one. The longer it 
takes, the more chance there is that 
someone will recognize him. Hence 
the Stall. The credit manager will 
be watching closely for any such 
signs of apprehension. 

If the C.M. did okay your check, 
probably he walked part way to 
the cashier’s window with you, 
possibly he took the check to the 
cashier himself. You may have sup- 
posed this was an act of courtesy 
for having made you wait. Actual- 
ly, it was simply a precaution to see 
that you didn’t pause somewhere to 
copy his scrawled signature or ini- 
tials. One of the favorite tricks of 
clippers is to get a good check ap- 
proved in order to duplicate that 
okay, which may then be forged on 
a later and worthless piece of paper. 

Somebody has defined a conven- 
tion as a lot of loose spenders get- 
ting tight. To be sure, the con- 
sumption of alcohol isn’t slowed 
down by the gathering of business 
and professional clans. But at the 
hotels for which I’ve worked, liquor 
was never as big a problem as sex. 

Offhand I could name a score 
of prominent business organizations 
at whose annual meetings girls were 
more important than speeches. I’ve 
had members of national trade as- 
sociations admit to me that the 
principal reason they attended the 
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yearly talk-fest was to be able to 
‘‘play around a few nights’’—which 
they never dared to do back in 
their home towns. 

The sort of girls who provide this 
stimulating entertainment are very 
different from the Commercial 
Artists. Most of them couldn’t be 
classed as prostitutes by any stretch 
of the term, though virtually all do 
swap intimacies for gifts or money 
before the evening is over. 

Some will be employees of a 
company whose sales manager has 
an axe to grind with convention 
delegates. One may be a stenogra- 
pher for a trade publication, whose 
editor or advertising manager finds 
it advantageous to be “in with the 
boys.”’ Another a model acquainted 
with the junior executive who has 
been assigned to see the friends of 
the firm “‘don’t get lonesome.” 

Many of them will have been 
‘“‘arranged for’’ in advance of the 
evening when they will join the 
festivities. A few may be spur-of- 
the-moment inspirations; once in 
the hotel suite a secretary, primed 
with a couple of drinks, may be 
induced to call up a young house- 
wife ‘“‘whose husband works nights” 
or “‘a girl I used to know in college.’’ 
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If the convention girl has been 
around enough to know how such 
things should be handled, she may 
be told, before she gets too in- 
volved, that under no circumstances 
shall she take any money from the 
“friend of the firm’ or the “‘im- 
portant customer.’’ The company, 
she will be given to understand, 
will fix that up later. 

I always went very lightly on 
convention parties. This was be- 
cause, in many cases, nothing more 
than the get-acquainted stages 
would take place in our hotel. 
Couples would become friendly 
after a few drinks, then decide there 
might be more exciting things to do 
than sing barbershop tunes, and 
depart. 

There was another reason I wore 
my best kid gloves when investigat- 
ing any complaint which had to do 
with rooms on a convention floor. 
If Sam Jones, in from Wichita on 
business, raised an objectionable 
rumpus, I could deal with him and 
any female he might have sneaked 
to his room. But if someone sug- 
gested I quiet the disturbance in 
the suite of Bill Smith, in from St. 
Louis as a delegate to a big conven- 
tion, | had to keep in mind that 
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Smith had several hundred friends 
in the house. Any or all of them 
might resent it if the hotel dealt 
harshly with them. 

If Smith had been tippling and if 
there were several girls in his rooms, 
he might feel compelled to throw 
his weight around, to demonstrate 
what a big shot he was. Many a 
reputable citizen would, when teed 
up, become incensed over a fancied 
insult to some girl he would hardly 
be able—or willing—to recognize 
24 hours later. 


\ ‘THILE MOST convention girls are 
recruited from the office forces, 
the sales personnel or the casual ac- 
quaintances of the executives en- 
trusted with ‘“‘seeing that the boys 
enjoy themselves,’ sometimes there 
aren’t enough of them to go around. 
Or possibly they might be, in the 
opinion of the official procurer, too 
tame to satisfy some of the more 
sophisticated customers. 

Then, address books with lists of 
cryptic phone numbers will be con- 
sulted; at the desired time, a couple 
of the more experienced Ladies of 
the Evening will show up. Usually 
there will be only two of these, 
partially because items of $100 per 
entertainer are more difficult to 
camouflage on expense accounts. 
Sometimes, however, the boys get 
more than they bargained for, it 
being fairly common practice for 
such girls to arrange for a “plain- 
clothes raid.’? Then comes the 
blackmail payment. 

If there is any better place than 
a hotel to see the ups and downs of 
human nature, I don’t know where 
it is. The house officer, especially, 
sees people at their best or worst, in 
high spirits or down in the dumps. 
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One person will be gay and cheer- 
ful, looking forward to meeting a 
friend, planning on having a hot 
time in the old town. Another will 
be coming back to his room after a 
tiring day, possibly depressed at 
knowing no one to whom he can 
talk, at having no place to go in 
the strange city. 

Then, too, few people behave the 
same way away from home as when 
they are in their own backyard. 
Some get a lift out of new surround- 
ings, become exhilarated at being 
without the usual responsibilities of 
friends or family. Others become 
more aloof, stand on their dignity 
because they are not at ease among 
strangers. 

Of course, it’s just these ever- 
changing attitudes on the part of 
different guests which make a house 
officer’s job so interesting. The 
problems have changed some since 
I started in the business, but the 
guests have changed less than any- 
thing else. Hotels have become 
more efficient, more convenient, 
most comfortable. Possibly, just 
possibly, they have lost, in the 
process of improvement, some of 
the personal touches which used to 
make a guest feel at home when he 
walked up to the mail desk in the 
““good old days.”’ 

Air-conditioning, television in 
every room, the clock in the radio 
by which you can set your own 
morning call to wake up musically 

. all wonderful. And the guests 
are still wonderful, too. But with 
all the complicated apparatus of 
modern hotel efficiency, the Front 
Office hasn’t yet found a way to re- 
place the house officer with elec- 
tric eyes. And I don’t expect they 
ever will. 
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Ask teachers, librarians .. . profes- 
sional people who know. Or make a 
trip to your public library and look 
up your favorite subjects in World 
Book. You'll be amazed. For World 
Book is the one encyclopedia planned 
to encourage learning as a pleasure, 
not a chore. 


Each article is written at the reading 
level of the grade in which it will be 


Ed Parents who care- 
compare. . . i then buy ws 


World Book 






- 





studied. And World Book is up to 
date, accurate, authoritative, with 18,- 
000 illustrations, 2,100 in full color. 
It’s easy to use, easy to understand. 
Your whole family will enjoy it. 


For free booklet, ‘How to Help Your 
Child Win Success,” write Mr. George 
M. Hayes, World Book, Box 3565, 
Dept. 187, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


19 Volumes $19Q00 
Presidential Binding 
$10 down — $10 a month 


More families buy Vor (| Book 


than any other 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, IIl. 



































JOHN CAMERON SWAYZE REPORTS: 








5O8’ OVER NEXT BRAND! 


"IVE 
STUDIED THE 
FIGURES". THEY 
SHOW THE DECISION 
IS AGAIN FOR CAMELS 
S| — MORE THAN EVER 

A THE FIRST CHOICE 
OF AMERICA'S 
» SMOKERS !” 
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for Mildiness — for Flavor — 


CAMELS AGREE WITH 
MORE PEOPLE "Antone 


CAMELS AGAIN FIRST IN SALES! | 
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